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(Director of the United States Geological Survey.) 





One of the institutions which has aided mate- 
rially in the exploitation of the resources of the 
United States, during the last decade, is the Uni- 
ted States: Geological Survey, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. Since its formation as a 
bureau separate from the Smithsonian Institution 
and National Museum in 1875, it has been gradu- 
ally widening and strengthening its 
scope until from a corps composed of 
the Director and a small force of men, 
engaged almost entirely in Washing- 
ton, the Director now has under his 
charge a force of men over 300. These 
are at work in almost all parts of the 
United States, and since the acquire- 
ment of our insular possessions, have 
done considerable work in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. The amount 
of money at first appropriated for the 
carrying on of this work was $75,000.00, 
which has since been increased to over 
$1,200,000.00 and in addition, $5,000,000,- 
00 appropriated especially for reclaim- 
ing public lands by irrigation. This 
growth of the department, as regards 
money appropriated, shows practically 
its increase in importance to the coun- 
try at large. The first Director of the 
Survey was the late Maj. John W. Pow- 
oll, who in 1893 left the Survey to take 
charge of the Bureau of Ethnology, and 
was succeeded by the subject of this 
sketch. Mr. Chas. D. Walcott, L. L. D., 
the present Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. Mr. Walcott, a na- 
tive of New York State, was educated 
in the public schools at Utica, and al- 
ways had great interest in geology, 
and especially developed a taste and 
interest in the Cambrian rocks and 
fauna of the United States which he 
made his chief study. In 1876 he was 
appointed Assistant in charge of the 
New York State Survey, and remained 
in this position until his appointment 
as Assistant Geologist in the United 
States Geological Survey in 1879. In this connect- 
ion he was interested in and did a large amount 
of field work in Southern Utah; in the survey 
of the Eureka District in Nevada; in the ge- 
ology of the Grand Canyon; in the Cambri- 
an geology of New York and Eastern Ver- 
mont and later work in the Deer Creek coal fields 
of Arizona, and also paleozoic work in Central 
Texas. From 1888 to 1893, he worked as Paleon- 
tologist in charge of the invertebrate paleontol- 


ogy. From 1893 to 1894 he was geologist in gen- 
eral charge of geology and paleontology, and in 
1894 took charge as Director of the United States 
Geologic2:1 Survey, a position he still maintains. 
Mr. Walcott, in his scientific work and in his work 
connected with the Geological Survey, has pub- 


‘lished many articles, among which are The Tril- 


obite; Paleontology of the Eureka District; The 
Cambrian Faunas of North America; The Fauna 
of the Lower Cambrian or Olinus Zone, with many 
other papers and reports on geological and pale- 
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ontological subjects. He also presented in 1888 
a paper before the International Geological Con- 
gress at London concerning his Cambrian re- 
searches. 

Mr. Walcott is, however, perhaps as well known 
in the scientific world for the spirit of organiza- 
tion and reorganization that he possesses, and his 
ability to formulate plans and see that they are 
carried out. Mr. Walcott, in January, 1897, after 
the death of Dr. George Brown Goode, of the Na- 





tional Museum, became the head of this Institu- 
tion, with the title of Acting Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, a position which 
he held until July, 1898. When Mr. Walcott took 
charge, the Museum was in a greatly overcrowded 
condition, and his chief work here was entire re- 
organization, with the result of making provision 
for much more space. 

In 1899, the Washington Academy of Science 
was incorporated, and Mr. Walcott became the first 
president, a position which demanded 
scientific management, good organiza- 
tion, and administration; for this so- 
ciety was a combination of various 
scientific societies of Washington 
which had been founded some time, 
and whose work overlapped, and led 
to the foundation of one body working 
in co-operation. These separate socie- 
ties are now called the affiliated socie- 
ties of the Academy. It was while 
president of this Society that the con- 
ception was formed of carrying out 
the ideas of Washington, of establish- 
ing at the capitol a National Universi- 
ty, and Mr. Walcott had taken much 
interest in the establishment of a 
Washington Memorial Institute as a 
Washington National University, un- 
til Mr. Andréw Carnegie presented 
$10,000,000,00 to this city for the found- 
ing of an institute. This Washington 
National University was then merged 
with Mr. Carnegie’s scheme, the whole 
becoming Known as the Carnegie In- 
stitute of the city of Washington. As 
Mr. Walcott occupied such a promi- 
nent position in regard to the Wash- 
ington Memorial Institute, he was 
made a member of the Board of 
Trustees and also Secretary of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Walcott, since undertaking the 
position as Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, has worked 
steadily to enlarge the uses of this 
Bureau and extend its scope to the 
advantage of the people of the coun- 
try generally, who were interested, 
not only in the general geology of the country, as 
including the structural formations to be found 
in the United States, but in the practical knowl- 
edge of these formations. For this work, it was 
necessary to have a trained force of men in order, 
as far as possible, to develop and devote them- 
selves to and carry out the work of Economic 
Geology, rather th 
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CHICAGO BELTING CO. 


Leather Belting Specialists. 
“RELIANCE” 


THE PEER. 


Belts for BALL MILLS. Belts for TUBE MILLS. 
Belts for GRIFFIN MILLS. 
FGEJORDA 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


| 67-69 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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Main Offices and Warehouse, (9 and 21 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. | Factories: COAL CITY, ILLINOIS. 
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it — FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, The j. B. Fhrsam & Sons M’f’g Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. 


: ee = = = — eae Stone? Marble 


Builders of Complete Gypsum and Cement 
Saw Mill Plaster Mills, Rock Crushers, Calcining 
Machinery, (SR Kettles, Plaster Mixers, Hair Pickers, 





Elevating and Conveying Machinery, Power 
Transmitting Machinery of all kinds. 3: :: 
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ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 
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COOPERAGE, 
Staves, Heading and Hoops 




















In straight and mixed 


carload lots for \¢ \< 


Lime, Salt and Cement. 
FI JOR AM 


Shipments made from 
Mills located in Ohio, ‘2 
Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania. < © << Se 


We also Manvfacture all kinds of 


KEGS AND BARRELS 


FOR 


ROCK AND IRON 
PRODUCTS. 



































THE EDWIN BELL COMPANY, 


wz # w« w PITTSBURGH, PA. « «w ew q 
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| ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. 
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SOLE BUILDERS OF 


Gates Rock and Ore Breakers 





Important 
Improvements 


IN THE 


Gates Breaker 


Increasing Capacities 


Per 
Cent 


IT MEANS CHEAPER BREAKING, 
INCREASED PROFITS AND 
GREATER INCOME 
TO USERS OF 


GATES BREAKERS 


Over 5000 Gates Breakers in use. 
Sold in every civilized country. 


We design and furnish drawings for 
complete plants of any capacity. 





CEMENT PLANTS, MACADAM PLANTS, 
Up-to-date CONCRETE PLANTS, BALLAST PLANTS. 








VG 
PITTSBURG, 1212 Frick Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, +16 (ornExchangeBldg 


> ENVER, 1649 Tremont St. 





GENERAL 0} SS Ss EO) Se BRANCH OFFICES : 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


W YORI, Broad ExchangeBldg 


> 13604 SALT LAKE CITY, Dooly Block. 
Cil | PATE () Cn ILL U S A SPOKANE, — 512 First Ave. 
9 Be 2 @ * 


SAN FRANCISCO, 623 Havwant Bldg 
HOME INSURANCE BUILDING. LONDON, ENG. 160 Dashwood House 
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CRUSHING and GRINDING 
MACHINERY 




















36 inch Vertical Emery Mill. 


THE FASTEST FINE GRINDER. 


CAPACITY TO t TONS PER HOUR, 


Will reduce nearly any material to a powder, without screens. 


Our Machinery is unequaled for crushing, grinding or screening Limestone, Lime, Phosphate, Gypsum, Talc, Shale, Clay, 
Cement, Coal, Slurry, Brick, Ore, Barytes, Chalk, Chrome, Iron Ore, Chemicals, Colors, Foundry Facings, Graphite, Lead, Litharge, 
Manganese, Marble, Ochres, Paints, Sand, Salt, Slate, Soda, Soapstune, Whiting, Sawdust, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR 1903 CIRCULAR. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO, 


119 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Chilled Steel Shot 


FOR: 
- Sawing and Rubbing Granite, Freestone and Marble. 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands. 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand < < 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- 
formation regarding our “Combination Box.” 
UPON APPLICATION. << 














SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ps T Sell Blue and Buff Bedford « «« Ww 





Ww 
Rough, Sawed and Cut. sie 


Mm Promptness a Specialty, ao Beth in inner aw 9 
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™ Geo. W. Bollenbacher, 
A\ Che Stone Broker, we 
pa Bloomington, Tnd. w 
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Oolitic Limestone w — 
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uPO NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. 


BANNER CEMENT CoO., 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BANNER BRAND OF 


. LOUISVILLE CEMENT. 


Guaranteed that 90 per cent. will pass a 
ten thousand Mesh Sieve. ———— 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











ASH GROVE 
WHITE LIME ASSOCIATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade | 
White Lime. | 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

















We can supply both 


LIME AND CEMENT TRADES “sLurkerheimer 7 i ~ | 
__CLIP'GateValve (s | 


} SINGLE DISC, DOUBLE SEATED 
In Screw Ends, from % to 6-Inch Sizes. : R 
In Flange Ends, from 2 to 6-Inch Sizes. % " ‘ 
Best in quality, lowest in price, the engineer’s favorite. : 
These Valves are made of cast iron and all wearing parts 


of gun metal. They are superior to common, cheap brass 

valves. Why? Secause they possess all the advantages of a 

cast-iron pipe fitting, are heavy and rigid— not injured by ex- 
Take 
a steel 


pansion and contraction or rough handling in pipe fitting. 
pressure from either end. Body and hub held together > 
clip, consequently always easily taken apart. 














WITH 


Staves, Hoops and Heading 


and will be glad to have you ask us 
for prices delivered on car at your station. 


Ghe Bibb Broom Corn Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N 


oint between body 
and hub made permanent by an imbedded seamless oval copper wire 

washer. If you desire the dest, strongest and most durable valve for general 

purposes, on all ordinary pressures, use this valve. Fully warranted to N 
satisfy. Made also in All Iron for Cyanide and other acids. Specifythemand NW 
order through your dealer. Write for catalogue. Sole Makers and Patentees, N 


|THE LUNHENHEIMER COMPANY, N 
| Main Offices and Works: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A.N 
BRANCHES: New York, 26 Cortlandt St., London, 35 Great Dover St. . 














The Henry Marlin Brick Machine 
MANUFAGTURING 60, auc, ~ 


ROCK LANCASTER, PA, 


CRUSHERS. 
Fire-BRICK MACHINERY-Paving 










HAVE YOU ANY 
Engineering 


PROBLEMS 


TO BE SOLVED ? 











P. O. BOX 2048 YOU BURN 


BOSTON, aaete L | M E ? 
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CEMENT MIXERS, 
ELEVATORS, 
WHEEL BARROWS, ETC. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 














The ELDRED PROCESS for the preparation of Lime, which keeps indefinitely. Lime so 
treated may be shipped in cloth or paper bags without deterioration. 


& The ELDRED PROCESS for LIME BURNING displaces wood with bituminous slack coal, \ 
‘ 4 with a large SAVING in FUEL COST. Full information will be forwarded on request. * 4 








CEMENT MACHINERY. 


SRR ww 


COMPLETE TESTING LABORATORIES 
FOR ANALYSES OF ROCK AND LIME. 


THE SOLUTION OF MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MANUFACTURERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


BYRON ELDRED, 


Mechanical Engineer. 
Offices and Laboratories: © = 
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Po of a Complete Line of Ce- 











THE AMERICAN 
CLAY-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. pacyres, 

f Onte, 


New Yorx Orrica: 
80-63 UURTLANDT wer. 











BOSTON, MASS. 


U. 3. A. 
Saad 
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THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 


Publishers, 
E. H. DEFEBAUGH.,............... President and Manager. 
Ty Ge WIR U bas | ssvceiccectcdccevss ces Vice President. 


OE I a cc csdo cand ve2teccccanus séas maeden Secretary. 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
manufacturers and dealers in rock products 2nd kindred 
lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, Sand, Slate, Granite, 
Marble, Sandstone, Grindstones, Artificial Stone, Emery 
Stone, Quarries, Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phos- 
phates, Plaster, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, 
Coal, Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 








The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 
in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better 
profits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in 
the business to which it caters. With this end in view, 
criticism is courted, and all are-invited to use its columns 
to further ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. 
The office, too, is at the service of the constituents of this 
paper; so when you want to buy or sell, or merely ask a 
question, write, and when you are in town, call and make 
it your headquarters. 


“TELL ’7EM YOU SAW 1T IN ROCK PRODUCTS.” 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 else- 
where in the Postal Union. Single copies, 10 cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be furnished on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
411 Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentu cky 





BRANCH OFFICR, New York CIty: 
Room 133, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, 
ALEXANDER CRISTADORO, Manager. 
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manufacturer and dealer more $3 
profits will accrue for both. 
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Now let us have a national plaster manufac- 
turers’ association. The call has gone forth fora 
meeting at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 17, and the presence of all plaster manu- 
facturers is desired for the purpose of forming an 
association. 
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SprakiNne of stone crushing, how mueh do you 
figure it costs you per cubic yard to crush ballast? 








If you manufacture lime, 
Why don’t you get in line? 
It will be a gold mine, 

If the Association you jine. 


THE Association season is on, and so far the 
meetings have been enthusiastic. 


THIs ought to be a good year in the slate quar- 
ries, for it starts off with a demand in excess of 
the supply. 


Reports state that the picture monument is 
headed toward the United States from abroad— 
have you heard about it? 


Ir your trade has no National Association it 
ought to have one, and if you want to help bring 
one about, write this office. 


Every manufacturer of lime should always keep 
in mind that it is a part of his duty to spread the 
doctrine of lime for agricultural purposes. 


Om for fuel had a hand in the introduction of 
the rotary cement kiln, but was pushed aside by 
crushed coal, and now it looks like oil may have 
another inning. 


THE slate industry of Arkansas is giving 
promise of coming to the front in great shape, and 
we expect to have a description of this interesting 
slate field next issue. 


THERE does not seem to be any stock of cement 
accumulating, and if the building season opens up 
with a lively demand, the increased capacity in 
the field will be needed. 


UncLeE Sam’s eagle, and “Made in America,” 
is proposed as a mark for American made pottery. 
It’s a very good thing for a trade mark and 
should be pushed along. 


THERE are quite a number of stone people, sand 
people, brick people, and other people inquiring 
into the subject of sand bricks and their manu- 
facture. 


ONE manufacturer estimates that there was over 
fourteen million barrels of Portland cement man- 
ufactured in 1902. We would like to hear from 
others in the trade on the subject. 

— EO 

THERE seems to be an active call for asphalt 
lands, and if the projects in hand now ¢éarry 
through, we may expect quite a lot of development 
in the home asphalt fields during this year. 
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Ir will be well for architects and builders to 
keep an eye on the developments of the marble 
resources in the South and West, because there 
are some fine marbles promised from these re- 
sources. 
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THE more we look into the matter the more 
retail dealers in building material we find in- 
terested in handling fertilizers. Fertilizers is a 
mighty good subject, and it needs airing a little 
to help it grow. 


a 





Wuart do you know about roofing? This is the 
time of the year when the roofing question ought 
to have some thought, because it is the time when 
there are the most complaints about leaky roofs. 
We give a liberal amount of time and thought to the 
question of foundations, and now it is in order to 
ask if it would not be appropriate to give a little 
more attention to the question of roofs. We would 
be glad to hear from manufacturers of roofing in 
regard to the particular quality of certain kinds 
of roofing for specific purposes, and we will also 
be glad to hear from dealers in builders’ supplies 
on the subject of roofing. Every dealer naturally 
wants to handle that which is best, all things con- 
sidered, for his constituency, and there is no better 
way to get light on the subject than by exchang- 
ing ideas. 


THE indications now are that quarry operations 
will take an early spurt this spring, for the active 
demand of last fall made a pretty close clean-up 
of the rough stock on hand and there will be 
an early effort 2t replenishing. 

ee 

ASPHALT is a greatly talked-of material these 
days, and it deserves to be better known and more 
extensively used, but, unfortunately, much of this 
free newspaper advertising it gets is tainted by 
contact with municipal wrangles. 
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THE statement has been made that cement is 


‘shipped from Germany to Chicago at the same 


freight rate per barrel as is charged from New 
Jersey, and still our friends across the water seem 
to be shy on profits in the cement business. 
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Ir you have an architectural friend who says 
he is not able to find what he wants in American 
marble, tell us about it, for we know the marble 
is in the ccuntry, and it is a part of the mission 
of this paper to help bring it to the notice of 
purchasers. 

i —__ — 

Nor only is the crushed stone industry growing 
rapidly, but the use of the finer ground material, 
especially in limestone, is spreading out wonder- 
fully, too. The greatest drawback is that grind- 
ing fine takes lots of power—and wears out ma- 
chinery at a great rate. 


a 
OccasIONALLY we hear of some stone man com- 
plaining that the concrete business is ruining the 
stone business, but it looks to us like there is still 
room for both, but if concrete is wanted to the ex- 
tensive exclusion of stone in your locality, why 
not go into the concrete business? . 
—— Se 


In reply to an editorial last month on the 
trouble of handling long columns of stone in a 
lathe we have had several suggestions pointing to 
the advisability of working such columns in an 
upright position, and also an itimation that there 
will soon be special machinery on the market for 
just such work. 


——— 





Owvr readers and advertisers have been saying 
nice things about Rock Propucts right along, for 
which we are very thankful, and we beg your in- 
dulgence while we say that it is pleasing to know 
this paper has already become the official organ of 
two associations in the trade. Read the accounts 
of the meetings of these organizations in this 
issue, and then join the good work if you are in 
the branches of trade represented? If you are 
not, and you feel that your particular branch is 
in need of an association—which every industry is 
——just write us about it and we will take the 
matter up with the other follows. 


ee 


SOMETIMES a city or county concludes to em- 
bark in the stone business on its own account: 
in fact, they do it too often,but there is some sat- 
isfaction in the knowledge that they sometimes 
wake up to the fact that it is cheaper in the end 
to let some individual run the stone business and 
make a little profit for his trouble. In the re- 
port of an instance of this kind before us now 
this realization seems to have come through 
damage suits against a city for damage on account 
of an accident that crippled a boy, and there is a 
suggestion in this, too, for the individual opera- 
tor, accidents will happen occasionally, and they 
call for expenses, which are a part of the ex- 
penses of operating such a business that is fre- 
quently overlooked in making estimates of the 
cost of operating in order to establish a basis for 
figuring prices. 
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From Our Otun 
Correspondents. 














NEW YORK. 





New York Ciry, January 24.—It is a very nice 
question as to where the credit is due for the 
inauguration of the steel frame-work building. 
It is universally conceded that Chicago went 
ahead most energetically with it at first, but New 
York claims the inception of the system, and, to 
that end, has taken the bull by the horns and 
placed a tablet to that effect on the Tow- 
er Building in lower Broadway. The Chi- 
cago builders dispute the accuracy of the 
claim of origination embodied in the inception, 
but be that as it may, there is no question of the 
incipiency here of the ordinary one floor apart- 
ment. 

There died recently in this city a builder nam- 
ed Fitzgerald, who made the first “French Flats” 
as they were then called. They were a big inno- 
vation at the time and grew in favor slowly. 
They consisted of two floors, altered in a private 
house, and were the prototype and fore-runner of 
the elaborate apartment systems of the day. In 
California they have a monument to the man who 
first discovered gold there, and one is projected 
in the Pennsylvania oil fields to the first discov- 
erer of oil in that region, and it would not seem 
inappropriate to perpetuate some reminder of 
one who inaugurated a system of living which is 
a lasting feature of its domestic economy. 

A number of large lime dealers report their 
full capacity engaged for the coming year on ad- 
vance contracts. The demand for lime here is so 
extensive and the supply is so correspondingly 
large and with so many sources to pick from, that 
it is becoming more and more narrowed down to 
a question of quality. It is not just simply lime, 
any more; it is the best lime. The makers un- 
derstand this, and are rivaling each other in their 
efforts to produce a superior article, and this re- 
sult is helped along by the improved processes 
which the chemists, engineers and inventors are 
continually working at and perfecting. 

Lime, like cement is just now a little quiet, but 
steady. In cargo lots, Maine common, runs per 
barrels at 75@77c. Maine finishing, 95@97c. State 
common, 75c. 

The market for cement is a little off and prices 
are a little slower, owing probably to the slight 
cessation of building operations due to the cold 
weather. This is only a temporary condition and 
does not affect the mills, which are all running 
full time to meet the market for the coming year’s 
business. 

Rosendale, car lots, per barrel has run at 90c@ 
$1.00. American Portland at $1.90@2.25, and the 
imported, both on dock and on the way, at $1.90 
@2.50. 

The brick trade is quiet especially in the lower 
grades, but the best grades, including the best of 
Hudson Rivers, are steady. The receipts are suf- 
ficient to meet the current needs. 

In cargo lots, delivered, cars New York front, 
white, cream, buff and gray run at $4.50@5.75. 
Common at $4.75@5.75. No. 1 fire $25.00@30.00. 
No. 2 fire $25.00@28.00. 

Hollow brick, common size, $6.00@7.00. Croton 
Point Fronts, W. A. U. reds, darks, browns. 
$12.00. 

Mr. Charles Warner took a run into town from 
Philadelphia recently and incidentally reported 
that he had had great success with the Sturtevant 
Exhauster on his Phillipsburg kilns. The output 
has been largely increased with no perceptible 
increase in labor. It was a proposition of just 
making the electrical connection and letting her 
go. Had there been a separate engineer the eco- 
nomical results would not have been quite so great, 
of course, although the practical results would 
have been the same, but worked as it was with the 
electrical power, it proved a most decided success. 

I dropped in on a manufacturer of building ma- 
terials the other day who had a big growl on tap 
against the dealers. It was, the dealers have been 
eoddled teo:much and earn their commissions too 
easily. They don’t do near as much work as they 


ought to. They get the manufacturers to send a 
man for a good stay in a town to work it up, and 
they promise to supply a local man to pilot him 
around to the architects, contractors and all con- 
sumers. As likely as not, the local man does not 
eventuate and the affair becomes comparatively a 
flash of the pan when a little more co-operation 
on the part of the dealers would have made a suc- 
cess of it all around. 

The total value of contracts awarded on new 
buildings .throughout New England for the week 
December 20 was $1,246,000.00, as against $1,022,- 
000.00, for the corresponding week last year, mak- 
ing a total of $132,343,000.00, to date this year, 
as against $131,008,000.00, for the corresponding 
period last year. 

For a smooth pavement, asphalt has had the 
preference of late years, but it has so many dis- 
advantages in wet weather, that they are trying 
a bituminous macadam pavement in Yonkers 
which has many miles of asphalt. The broken 
stone is coated with bituminous cement and roll- 
ed, and so on in layers of different sizes, till the 
top dressing exactly resembles a fine macadam 
pavement. This presents a gritty surface on 
which the slipping of horses or rubber wheels is 
impossible. The bituminous cement so thoroughly 
repels water, which is so generally destructive to 
the life of other pavements, that none can enter. 
It becomes practically a monolithic pavement. It 
is expected that next spring part of Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, will be laid with this bitumi- 
nous pavemcnt and New York will then have a 
chance to give it a test and judge of its merits. 

The outlook for the slate business in 1903 is 
that the supply will not begin to equal the de- 
mand, so says a prominent slate agent in New 
York. He said: “I don’t know where I am at. 
I cannot begin to get enough to fill orders. Last 
week I turned down an order of 200,000 square 
feet. It was no use to take it, as I could not sup- 
ply it. I have made an offer for the entire out- 
put for the year of a new quarry, and if accepted 
it will not bring me out even. The demand is 
good and steady, and prices have gone up 30 per 
cent., but if prices get too high then there will be 
a reaction and consumers will use cheap marble.” 


QUINCY. 





Quincy, Mass., January 26.—During the month 
of January interest in the granite trade centered 
in the outcome of the conferences between the 
committees representing the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the local branch of the National 
Granite Cutters Union. The two committecs, af- 
ter several sessions, have completed their labors, 
and an agreement was reached in all but one 
clause. That proposition will be referred to a 
boatd of arbitration, consisting of three men, the 
manufacturers and cutters to choose one individ- 
ual a piece, and the third to be picked by these 
two men. 

The clause upon which the committees failed 
to agree was that offered by the manufacturers, 
which says: “That in case a stone is spoiled by 
a day workman, through carelessness or negli- 
gence on the part of said workman, he shall not 
be paid for work already done upon the stone.” 
There is a similar clause in the bill now in opera- 
tion, which applies to piece men only. Hereto- 
fore, the day workman, in the event of his spoil- 
ing a stone, considered himself immune from the 
loss entailed. The manufacturers desire to in- 
clude day men, as well as piece men in the ques- 
tion at issue. The problem will be solved in 
whole or part by the board of arbitration, which 
must render its finding on or before February 25, 
1903. 

The bill of prices as agreed upon by the two 
committees goes into effect March 1, 1903, and 
briefly calis for an advance of five per cent. on all 
items in the bill of prices. It likewise provides 
that the pay for a day’s work for an average 
workman shall be increased from $2.80 to $2.94 
per day. The minimum rate for a day’s work re- 
mains the same as formerly, namely $2.64. 

A new clause in the bill provides that all ap- 
prentices shall be registered. That is, a record 
of every apprentice shall be kept, the date upon 
which he began to serve his time, where he has 
work and the length of time he has been employ- 
ed. This record shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of the Union or the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

It will then be known when all apprentices are 
eligible for graduation into the journeymen’s 
class. 

Relative to the blacksmiths, but one clause in 
their bill will go to arbitration. It was not until 


Tuesday, January 20, that their grievances were 
properly adjusted. The item in the bill which 
failed of agreement was the one desired by them 
in relation to surface cutting machines. They 
asked that these machines be classed as five men. 
It is a matter entirely new to the committees and 
they deemed that equitable settlement could best 
come through arbitration. The blacksmith agree- 
ment will run for two years and in brief is as 
follows: Their pay shall be $2.90 per day, as 
formerly, while the matter of the hire and dis- 
charge of apprentices was left at the discretion of 
the employer. 

Returns in shipments from the three railroad 
terminals for December, gives the total of 1902 as 
135,337,557 pounds, against 215,762,042 pounds of 
rough and finished granite shipped in 1901. These 
figures do not include the amount of granite ship- 
ped in teams, which is impossible to obtain, or 
the 55,000 tons of rough stock used in the con- 
struction of the ripraps and breakwater for the 
outlet of the metropolitan sewer at Houghs Neck 
on the city’s waterfront. As a whole, business in 
1902 was all that could be expected, and manu- 
facturers are sanguine of surpassing these figures 
at the close of 1903. 

The shipments for. December were distributed 
from the various depots as follows: Quincy Ad- 
ams, 3,459,208 pounds; West Quincy, 3,718,748 
pounds; and Quarry Railroad, 1,713,170 pounds. 
Total, 8,891,126 pounds. 

John P. McDonnell, of the firm of McDonnell 
& Sons, was married in Buffalo, N. Y., January 
14, to Miss Constance Monica Dormer. Bishop 
Quigley, lately appointed Archbishop of Chicago, 
tied the nuptial knot. The employees of the local 
branch of the firm were not forgotten on the day 
marking the glad event. A half holiday was 
granted them, without loss of pay, and at night 
all partook of a banquet provided by the firm in 
Nilson’s Hall, this city. 

Barnabas Clarke, a former well known resident 
of this city, and for years identified with the 
granite industry, died at his home in Dorchester 
(Boston), Mass., on the morning of January 23. 

Mr. Clarke was born in Ireland in 1843, and 
came to Quincy in 1868. He worked first in the 
quarry of Frederick & Fields, and later for Henry 
Barker & Sons. He learned the trade of granite 
cutting from Charles R. Mitchell, and followed 
his trade here and at Dix Island, Me., until 1874, 
when he started in the liquor business in Boston. 

He had a strong attachment for Quincy and 
during life invested much of his wealth in the 
development of the granite industry. 

He was one of the incorporators of the Quincy 
Quarry Railroad Co., which was opened for busi- 
ness September 8, 1894. He also was one of the 
direetors* of the Leyons Granite Co. 

Mr. Clarke was one of the incorporators and 
directors of the Prout Bros. Granite Co., of which 
at the time of his demise, he was president and 
treasurer. At one time he was treasurer and di- 
rector of the Quincy Quarry Railroad Co. 

He invested largely in real estate and opened 
large tracts of land for building purposes in the 
heart of the quarry district. Deceased left a 
widow and daughter. The funeral was held Jan- 
uary 25, and was largely attended. The interment 
in Mt. Wollaston cemetery, this city. 

The annual meeting of the Granite Railroad Co. 
was held in Boston January 20. The following 
directors were chosen: John A. Lamson, Robert 
B. Williams, William S. Patton, Henry M. Faxon, 
George A. White, Luther S. Anderson and John 
A. Stanton. J. A. Lamson was elected president, 
W. S. Patton vice president, J. Albert Simpson 
clerk and treasurer, and L. S. Anderson superin- 
tendent. 

At the annual meeting of the Merry Mount 
Granite Co. the following officers were elected to 
serve during the ensuing year: President, James 
H. Sullivan; clerk, Michael B. Garey; treasurer, 
John C. Kapples; agent, Patrick W. Driscoll. Di- 
rectors: The afore mentioned by virtue of their 


office, and Enos S. Costa, Lemuel J. Myers and 
John McTiernan. 





CHICAGO. 





CuicaGgo, Itt., January 23.—This is the dull sea- 
son in rock product lines, but it is certain that 
business will wake up in the early spring to an 
unparalled extent, at least there is a feeling 
among dealers in rock products that in all lines 
of trade 1903 is sure to be the banner year. Quite 
a number of large contracts have already been 
made in the building line, and the demand for 


concrete, brick, lime, etc., promises to be very 
large. : 
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The Delaney Stone Co., which has its plant 
at Sag Bridge, Ill., but headquarters in -this eity, 
upon the application of forty-four laborers, has 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Charles Boyd, as 
receiver. The men claim the company owes them 
$4,700.00. 

Dolese & Shephard, the crushed stone firm, came 
to the front promtly during the severe cold weath- 
er, when the poor of the city were suffering se- 
verely for want of coal.. They tendered free the 
use of a number of their wagons to haul the coal 
given gratuitously to the poor people. 

During the month of December just passed per- 
mits were taken out for the construction in Chi- 
cago of 301 buildings, fronting 10,194 feet, and 
involving an expenditure of $2,457,100.00—an in- 
crease of a little over $1,000,000.00 from the cor- 
responding month in 1901. 

Mr. P. W. Gates, formerly of Gates Iron Works, 
and son of the original P. W. Gates, inventor of 
the famous Gates’ Rock and Ore Breaker, was re- 
cently elected by the Board of Directors of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., general superintendent of the 
shops and third vice president. This valued and 
highly deserved compliment to the ability of Mr. 
Gates, of course was a matter of unusual interest 
and satisfaction to his old associates—those who 
were formerly members of the Gates Iron Works 
staffs. Before leaving the Gates Works, where he 
has been manager since the organization of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., to take up his new work, it 
was proposed to his old associates and employes 
to express their great affection and respect for 
him as a man, by a banquet and present of some- 
thing, which would be to him a memento of their 
love and esteem. So a few evenings since he was 
erticed into a banquet room, where he was sur- 
prised to find some twenty-five of his old employes 
and friends awaiting him, around the banquet ta- 
ble. A neat and moving speech by Mr. H. W. 
Hoyt, formerly secretary of Gates Iron Works, 
and now second vice president and general sales- 
man of the Allis-Chalmers Co., explained the pur- 
pose of the meeting, when a solid silver punch 
bowl, elegantly engraved, was set before Mr. 
Gates. It was an entire surprise to him, and he 
was visibly affected, so much so that it was with 
some difficulty that he (tho’ usually a ready 
speaker) responded in an appropriate and affect- 
ionate little speech. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Syracuse, January 19.—With the reconstruct- 
ion of the plant of the Empire Portland Cement 
Co., at Warner, comes the announcement that a 
new company has been formed to purchase the 
property of the Warner Portland Cement Co. The 
name of the new company is the Mohawk Port- 
land Cement Co., and it is capitalized at' $1,000,- 
000.00. The directors for the first year are: The- 
aron B. Dean, of Amawalk, N. Y.; Abraham G. 
Sherwood, Pasquale Francalini; Charles J. Hart- 
man and John S. Jenkins, of New York City. 

The Broughton mixers, made at the Alexander 
Iron Works, are having a large sale, and are 
filling the bill 1n every particular. They are 
equally well adapted for mixing sand, lime, paints, 
soap, powder, baking powder and many other sub- 
stances. 

During the past year the Onondaga Pottery Co. 
has spent $20,000.00 for new offices and a new 
warehouse of brick and stone, 130x40 feet. The 
manager reports that business has increased 15 
per cent. during the year. Between 500 and 600 
hands are on the payroll. 

The Paragon Plaster Co. has had a successful 
year and business increased more than 39 per 
cent. Many improvements were made in the 
plant here and at the plant on Black River. New 
machinery has been installed ard the sewer pipe 
yards have been extended. A new storehouse, 
150x30 feet has been built. 

The Syracuse Pottery Co. has completed a new 
kiln and building 100 feet long, and their busi- 
ness increased 25 per cent. last year. 

The stockholders of the Syracuse Improvement 
Co., which does paving and other construction 
work, have elected these officers: President, P. R. 
Quinlan; vice president, H. W. Plumb; secretary, 
William Cowie; treasurer, C. M. Warner; assist- 
art treasurer, C. B. Warner.. The officers are 
also directors: 

Thomas F. Moore has the contract for the im- 
provement of Onondaga Creek for $28,000.00. The 
city originally let it to John Kelley, who sublet it 
to Mr. Moore. 

The Asphaltina Construction Co. will apply in 
court March 2, for an order changing its corpo- 
rate name to The Central City Paving Co. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


The National Lime Manufacturers 
Association Organize at 
Indianapolis. 


FIRST SESSION. 





The second meeting of the National Lime Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was held January 19 at 
the Grand Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

As early as Sunday afternoon some of the big 
men in the lime business started on their journey 
to Indianapolis. Delegations came from as far East 
as Pennsylvania and Rhode Island and as far West 
as Missouri, and representations by delegates 
showed something like between 400 and 500 kilns. 
Canada was numbered among the delegates, but 
owing to the late trains of some of our friends in 
Indiana, the first session was called to order at 
1:30. 

Temporary Chairman Warner was in the chair. 
After hearing the minutes of the last meeting 
read by temporary secretary Defebaugh, the chair- 
man stated that the committee report would then 
be made if it was the wish of the convention. 





A. NEWTON. CHICAGO, ILL. 


President, National Lime Manufacturers’ Association. 


On motion the objects of a permanent organi- 
zation were then discussed. Among them were 
those stated by the chairman, namely, the better- 
ment of methods in the manufacture of lime; the 
harmonizing of interests in the trade; changes 
in tariff in lime;and the discussion of the many 
subjects that would be of benefit to the individ- 
uals and the collective lime trade. He further 
spoke of methods as applied to special plants, and 
oi the social feature which would benefit all. 

W. B. Hill then said: “I believe it would be 
worth while to have an organization for the so- 
cial feature alone. It seems to me that an ex- 
change of ideas is always instrumental in prevent- 
ing disastrous competition. There are many lo- 
calities in the trade that want help. They don’t 
know how to organize themselves or how to get 
together. A national organization would help 
them. We gain knowledge by exchanging ideas 
with our competitors, and many other good things 
come out of meeting toether.” 

A. Newton said: “I consider that great bene- 
fit is to be derived from a national organization. 
It comes through a better acquaintance and elim- 
irates disasters in the trade. There are organi- 
zations in the business which might be represent- 
ed by delegates, but what we want is to have every 
man in the lime business attend a meeting once 
or twice a year.” 

Mr. Peter Martin: “I believe in organization 
in these days of combinations. It isn’t possible 
to make money unless you co-operate with some 


organization. My : experience is- derived» from 
days when prices. were: high and: prices -were -low;< 
The local organizations are a success and it-is-well 
to. be together:-. Handsome profits only come from 
working with your competitor. The local organ- 
izations now in force could be more prosperous 
if they were within the fold of a national body. 
The changing conditions in manufacturing lines 
make it necessary. Our product is a perishable 
one and should show a greater profit than many 
other lines. I believe an advance of 10c on a bar- 
rel of lime would not curtail the demand, because 
our product can not be sold unless it is needed. 
Therefore, if we ask a fair price, we can get it. 
Of course, a national organization would not be a 
price organization, but it would foster and be in- 
strumental in the organization of more locals. 
Under the present regime, manufacturers are 
wearing out their plants without enough profit. 
Conditions should be changed through organiza- 
tion so that we could get a better price for our 
product. I am a great believer in organization, 
and a great believer in up-to-date methods. You 
can get them through the national body. It will 
help us to eliminate selfishness and aid in gen- 
eral bettered conditions. I hope we can perfect 
a general organization to-day. 

Chairman Warner:—‘“I believe in getting a 
good profit, but teo much profit increases pro- 
duction, and I would not like to see prices too 
high.” He spoke of his New England Experience 
of very high prices in old days until competition 
was the intrument that brought them down to 
an unnatural level. He mentioned some good 
points about hydrated lime, and said that it was 
the same as cement. You can keep it in stock, 
and hydrated and lump lime work weil together 
in taking care of quick shipments to the trade 
and stock orders. 

Mr. Martin disagreed with the chairman as to 
the price of lime. He said that since the increase 
of lime kilns in Ohio and Indiana came about 
prices were low. He believed that in some sea- 
sons they should get better prices than in others. 

Mr. Christy, of Ontario, was called on and he 
said: “I am very glad to be with you. I don’t 
know that I have any right to talk at your meet- 
ing, but I would be glad to co-operate with you. 
Some years back we had no organization and 
profits were small and very limited. Fortunately 
twenty of us got together and have benefitted 
thereby. Of course we sell our lime up there by 
weight, but we co-operate with each other and 
have gained thereby. We are interested now in 
the use of fuel to be substituted for weod.” 

A. L. Beck moved that we perfect a permanent 
organization. This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Cobb and passed. 

The roll was then called and a favorable word 
was heard from all. 

Among those present were: W. B. Hill, Ash 
Grove White Lime Assn., Kansas City, Mo.; Thos. 
D. Cone, Buckeye Lime Co., Genoa, Ohio; Charles 
J. Eichel, Eichel Lime and Stone Co., Evansville, 
Ind.; Phil J. Dauernheim, Charles W. Goetz Lime 
and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. S. Cobb, 
Glencoe Lime and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
F. P. Hunkins and G. Willis, Hunkins-Willis Lime 
and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Beck, Mitch- 
ell Lime Co., Mitchell, Ind.; A. B. Keeport, A. B. 
Keeport Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. Newton, Mar- 
blehead Lime Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Lauman, 
The Standard Lime Co., Pittsburg, Pa., and Gib- 
sonburg, Ohio; T. E. Fleischer, Sheboygan Lime 
Works, Sheboygan, Wis.; W. S. Sutliff, Mgr. Sen- 
eca White Lime Co., Fostoria, Ohio; Charles B. 
Strunk, Strunk Meyer Lime Co., Cold Springs, 
Ohio; A. Newton, Union Lime Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Charles Warner, Charles Warner Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Peter Martin, Western Lime Co., 
Huntington, Ind.; D. D. Cristie, Wellington Lime 
Co., Guelph, Ontario, Can.; Chas. Harley, Delphi, 
Ind.; W. W. Holderfield, Muncie, Ind.; S. V. Pep- 
pel, Ohio Geological Survey, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. C. W. S. Cobb: “If we form an organiza- 
tion we must keep in mind this fact: It is to be 
a national organization, therefore no price talk- 
ing will be in order. If we get in members and 
perfect our organization, we can look after local 
organizations later. Most every trade has an or- 
ganization. This is the first time the lime man- 
ufacturers ever got together, and I think it is 
necessary in the selection of a President of this 
organization that we get the right man. It is an 
important office. It is not necessary that he be 
the office man or the selling man, but he 
must be a man prominent in the manufacture of 
lime, and one who has a reputation in the trade 
as treating his brothers fairly. If we are to have 
a good organization we must have the right man 
in the right place. I therefore nominate one who 
represents one of the largest lime interests in the 
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West, and one who is thoroughly conversant with 
all branches of the business. I take pleasure, 
gentlemen, in nominating Mr. A. Newton, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., for your president. The nomination 
was made by acclamation. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Newton said: “I ap- 
pveciate the compliment. It is a great surprise 
and I do not believe you have the best man, but 
being in sympathy with this movement I will do 
my best. 

Mr. E. H. Defebaugh was then nominated for 
secretary and elected by acclamation. 

Mr. Peter Martin, Huntington, Ind., was elected 
first vice president; W. B. Hill, Kansas City, Mo., 
second vice president; Charles Warner, Wilming- 





W.B. HILL, KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Second Vice President National Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


ton, Del., third vice president; C. W. S. Cobb, St. 
Louis, Mo., treasurer. 

W. B. Hill moved that the directors should be 
composed of representative men in each dis- 
trict, and this motion was amended by Mr. Beck, 
that it should embody the officers, who should be 
known as an executive committee. 

In speaking of a large directory the thought 
was mentioned that we want the co-operation of 
all in the trade and a representative directory 
would make this possible. 

Mr. Beck then moved that we proceed to organ- 
ization and elect directors afterward, which was 
passed by acclamation. 

The committee then. read the constitution and 
by-laws. 

Several suggestions were made for adoption by 
the committee. With amendments made the con- 
stitution and by-laws is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS’ 
CIATION. 
ARTICLE I. 


Name. 


The name of this organization shall be: 
National Lime Manufacturers’ Association. 


ASSO- 


The 


ARTICLE II. 
The Object of the Association. 


The object of this Association is to promote so- 
cial intercourse, discussion of all subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the trade, to organize and foster 
local associations, to promote better methods in 
the manufacturing and sales department of its 
members; also the discussion of all special ques- 
tions for the advancement of the interests of the 
trade. 

ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 


Any reputable manufacturer of lime shall be 
eligible to membership in this Association by 
making application and paying the membership 
fee and annual dues in advance, providing he has 


the endorsement of two manufacturers who are 
members of this Association, and receives two- 
thirds vote of the Board of Directors present at 
any meeting, or their consent in writing. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers. 

The officers of this Association shall be com- 
posed of a president, first, second and third vice 
presidents, secretary and treasurer, and a board 
of directors consisting of not less than nine mem- 
bers, nor more than twenty-five members, which 
shall include all officers of the Association. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 
The regular meetings of this Association shall 
be held in January and July, at such place as 
the Board of Directors shall decide. 


ARTICLE’ VI. 
Election of Officers. 

All officers and directors shall be elected annu- 
ally by ballot at the regular meeting to be held 
in January. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Vacancies. 

In case of vacancy in any office, the same shall 
be filled at the next regular meeting of the As- 
sociation, at which a majority of the members 
present shall decide by a vote taken by ballot. 
Pending such action the President may appoint 
a member from the directory to fill such vacancy 





CHAS. WARNER, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Third Vice President National Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Amendments. 


These articles may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association, or at any special meet- 
ing by giving written notice to each member ten 
days in advance of such meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 
Duties of Officers. 


Section 1.—President—It shall be the duty of 
the President to preside at all meetings, to ap- 
point special committees, call special meetings, 
and direct the work of the Association. 

Sec. 2.—Vice Presidents—It shall be the duty of 
the Vice President, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, or ranking Vice President, to perform all 
the duties of the President. 

Sec. 3.—Secretary—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to give notice and attend all meetings 
of the Association, to make a written report at 
each regular meeting, to keep the books and re- 
cords of the Association, and to attend to corre- 
spondence. 

Sec. 4.—Treasurer—It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to collect all money due the Associa- 
tion, and keep account thereof, to pay all bills 
when approved by the President, to make a finan- 
cial report at each regular meeting. 

Sec. 5.—Board of Directors—The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have power to hold meetings at such 
times and places as they may deem proper, ap- 
point committees on particular subjects on their 
own board or from the membership, to print and 
circulate documents, to raise funds and appro- 
priate same, to employ agents if necessary, and to 
devise and carry into effect such measures as 


they may deem expedient to promote the objects 
of the Association, and the Secretary and all 
agents or servants of the Association shall be at 
all times subject to their direction. And an Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, composed of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer to facilitate 
the work of the body. 


ARTICLE IT. 
Revenues. 


The membership fee shall be $5.00, the annual 
dues $5.00. The funds necessary for special ex- 
penses of the Association shall be raised by as- 
sessment, which assessment is not to exceed $5.00 
a member per annum, unless a larger sum is voted 
by the majority of the members present. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
Salary. 


The officers of this Association shall serve with- 
out salary, provided that proper clerical help may 
be employed in the discretion of the Board of Di+ 
rectors. 

ARTICLE IV. 


Amendments. 


These by-laws may be amended or changed at 
any regular meeting of the Association by two- 
thirds vote of the members present. 


On motion the following directors were elected: 


J. C. Paxton, Indian Rock, Va.; R. H. Cobb, 
Anniston, Ala.; W. S. Sutliff, Fostoria, Ohio; 
Edward B. Kent, Boston, Mass.; J. C. Griffing, 
Danbury, Conn.; G. B. Christian, Marion, Ohio; A. 
H. Lauman, Pittsburg, Pa.; T. E. Fleischer, She- 
boygan, Wis.; D. D. Christie, Toronto, Ont.; A. L. 
Beck, Huntington, Ind.; F. Hunkins, St. Louis, 
Mo.; E. M. Sly, Bayshore, Mich.; F. O. Gulley, 
Johnson, Ark.; H. P. Dodge, Toledo, Ohio; John 
Baker, Buckeystown, Md.; Thos. D. Cone, New 
Yory City; B. Gager, Sherwood, Tenn. 

Mr. Peter Martin then moved that a committee 
be appointed by the chair to furnish the daily pa- 
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Treasurer National Lime Manufacturers’ Association and 
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pers and associated press with the news of the 
convention. 

The committee was composed of Charles War- 
ner, Wilmington, Del., Peter Martin, Huntington, 
Ind., and E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, Ky. 

It was moved by Mr. Charles Warner, and duly 
seconded, that Rock Propucts be declared the 
official organ of the association. This was pass- 
ed unanimously. 


Then followed a general discussion as to im- 


proved methods in the lime business, which were 
discussed at length by Messrs. Hill, Cobb, Martin, 
Sutliff and Warner. 

Mr. Cobb then suggested that this was the proper 
time to discuss ways and means to get every lime 
man in the country as a member of this associa- 
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tion. He thought we ought to have some good 
papers at the next meeting on subjects like, 
“Burning Lime,” “Hydrated Lime,” “The Con- 
struction of Lime Kilns,” and other matters in 
which every one should be interested. 

Mr. Beck suggested that the officers take these 
subjects up in preparing a program for the. next 
meeting. 

C. B. Strunk: “It seems to me that there is 
another subject in which we are all interested, 
and that is, the car service problem. If the rail- 
roads allow the coal producer four days in which 
to unload a car there is no reason why we should 
not be allowed four days in which to unload a car 
of lime. It seems to me that some effort should 
be put forth by this association to co-operate with 
others and bring this about, if possible.” 

Mr. Sutliff suggested that if possible there 
should be an equalization of freights. 

It was suggested by the meeting that this or- 
ganization should lend its every energy to see 
that local organizations be formed in every sec- 
tion where lime is made. 

After an interesting session the meeting ad- 
journed until 8 p. m. 





THE EVENING SESSION. 





President Newton called the meeting to order 
at 8 o’clock and the question of increased mem- 
bership in the association was talked of. It was 
suggested that every member present urge those 
not in the association to become one of us. 

Mr. Sutliff then spoke as follows on lime as a 
fertilizer: 

“Speaking of the experimental work at Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Maryland Experimen- 
tal stations on liming, and referring to history, 
in France and even in ancient Rome, lime has 
been used to good advantage for the betterment 
of the soil. Foreigners, in coming from the old 
countries in the past few years, have brought the 
secrét way of liming in use again. It does not 
act like a fertilizer. The action of lime on land 
is a soil solvent. It disintegrates the lumpy soil. 
It separates the lumps more readily, cures sour- 
ness, and is of great benefit for grass and clover. 
We started to push our lime for liming lands two 
years ago, and we advertised and pushed it, and 
in the last year sold something like 1,500 tons. 
It is ground the size of a wheat kernel and ship- 
ped in wheat bags. The farmer don’t want it in 
the bulk.” 

Mr. Cobb told of an experience in the East 
where wood lime in Maine, which was practically 
dumped into the refuse pile, was sold to a man at 
Long Island, and he made a million out of-it for 
the gentleman who bought the refuse, but the 
coal in lime making killed this gentleman’s lu- 
crative business. 

Among the interesting publications on agricult- 
ural lime, you will find “Storer .on Agricultural 
Lime”, in three volumes; “Fertilizers,” by Voor- 
hies; “Fertility of Land,” by Roberts. 

One manufacturer, in speaking of the liberality 
of the lime men, said that they were the most 
megnanimous of any catering to the building 
trade, and diamonds were scarce among them at 
that. He would like to see this association bring 
about conditions where all would retire when old 
age came on. 

After some discussion, it was then moved that 
the next meeting of the Association be held at De- 
troit, on the second Tuesday in July, and the 
officers should arrange for such a meeting. Sug- 
gestions for program for the next meeting will 
be welcome. 

A motion was made that three committees of 
three on Local Organization should be selected, 
with the three vice presidents as chairmen. 

The Eastern Committee should be in charge 
of Charles Warner, Wilmington, Del., and the 
committee would be named later. 

Middle Western Committee, in charge of Peter 
Martin, Huntington, Ind., committee named later. 

Western Committee, in charge of W. B. Hill, 
Kansas City, Mo., committee named later. 

It was suggested that it would be well for those 
who are in need of more organized effort in their 
particular section, to correspond with the chair- 
man of the local organization committees. 

On motion the greeting of this association was 
extended to the Interstate Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation, which has a meeting booked for January 
20, and the delegates of the meeting take this 
greeting as a body. 

The thanks of the association were then extend- 
ed to Messrs. Charles Warner and BE. H. Defe 
baugh. Adjourned, 


THE DELEGATES from all 
over the country to the meet- 
ing of the Inter-State Builders’ 





INTER-STATE Supply Association commenc- 
BUILDERS ed to gather on Monday, Jan- 

Supply Assi. uary 19, at the Hotel English, 
one Indianapolis, which was head- 


quarters for the next three 
days for one of the most intel- 


Convention 


aang ligent body of business men 
INDIANAPOLIS we have seen together in many 
JANUARY 20th a day. 

1903. From the attendance, the bus- 


iness done and good fellow- 
ship exhibited, perhaps this 
was the best meeting ever held 
by this association, and its 
godfather, Secretary Richard 
Kind, could well be proud of 
this meeting. 

As it followed the meeting of the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association, the officers of 
that body conferred with the secretary of the In- 
ter-State Builders’ Supply Association, and there 
was an informal meeting at the Commercial Club 


rooms preceding the first session. 

Chairman Kling, in calling the meeting to or- 
der, said: 

“IT understand you had a good meeting yester- 
day, and also that some of your members will 
have to leave before our joint meeting tomorrow 
afternoon. We have taken this occasion to greet 
you and exted to you our best wishes for the life 
of your association. : 

“The wheelhorse of the organization ‘in Ghio 
and Indiana, Mr. Peter Martin, was then called 
on, and said: “It is a great pleasure to me to 
see this intelligent body of manufactiirers and 
dealers coming together and endeavoring t6 work 
together on the right lines. It means that results 
will be attained and that prosperity can not be so 
easily encouraged as in this way. Twenty years 
ago the demand was greater than the supply. To- 
day it is different, and as this is an association 
era, it is necessary to have a good organization 
If your association gains the united work of the 
dealers throughout the land in this organization, 
the manufacturers will be only too glad to work 
with them. If the manufacturers and‘ealers in 
their respective organizations will co-dperate, it 
will mean success to all. The educational and so- 
cial sides of this meeting are very attractive and 
good.” 

President Newton then said: “I don’t know 
that I can add anything to what Mr. Martin has 
said. As this is an age of progress, profit comes 
from associated effort. You become: better ac- 
quainted and results follow. Intelligent competi- 
tion is necessary for the success of any manufact- 
uring business to-day, and I trust that the Na- 
tional Lime Manufacturers’ Association will be 
able to co-operate with yours for the general suc- 
cess of all.” 

W.. B. Hill: “Organized effort will mean that 
the manufacturers will get out of the way of sell- 
ing consumers. More organization in our tradé 
is necessary and desirable.” 

Cc. W. S. Cobb: “Organization means much. 
When manufacturers and dealers from the East 
and the West come together, returns from 
our investments will be made possible, and cach 
will be able to get in touch with his neighbor. 
By co-operation we will have more respect for 
each other and bring about good fellowship in the 
whole trade.” 

C. A. Brockett, in speaking about the social side 
of the organization, said: “I need not say more 
than this association is recognized as a power in 
the land.” 

The manufacturers then retired, and Chairman 
Kling called the meeting to order. 

Secretary Kind then called the roll and the fol- 
lowing were found to be present: 

Intinois—James Van Inwagen, Jr., Tiffany 
Enameled Brick Co.; S. R. Fulton and J. C. 
Burch, United States Gypsum Co.; John Dick- 
inson, Alpha Portland Cement Co.; C. Foster, F. 
S. Wright and F. D. Meacham, Meacham & Wright 
Co.; C. H. Woods, Wolverine Portland Cement 
Co., and A. Newton, Marble Head Lime Co., Chi- 
cago; A. W. Eisenmayer, Granite City Lime and 
Cement. Co., Granite City; W. W. Nicol, Peoria 
Fuel Co., Peoria. 











InpIANA—Mr. C. H. Steeg and E. Reiman, 
Reiman & Steeg Co., Terre Haute; Chas. E. Moel- 
lering, and E. H. Moellering, Wm. Moellering’s 
Sons, Fort Wayne; Ed. Baltes and F. C. Schwier, 
E. M. Baltes & Co, Fort Wayne; Aug. M. 
Kuhn, Consolidated Coal and Lime _  Co., In- 
dianapolis; Fred Goepper; Indianapolis; Charles 
Lawrence, Indianapolis; D. L. Mather, Mather 
Bros. Co., Richmond; A. B. Keeport, A. B. Keeport 
Co., Indianapolis; George Southall, Southall & 
Co., Marion; W. W. Whittaker, Indianapolis Mor- 
tar and Fuel Co., Indianapolis; Lewis Morgan, 
Morgan & Jackson, Indianapolis; C. Harley, Del- 
phi; W. H. Holderfield, Muncie Coal and Lime 
Co., Muncie; A. B. and Geo. F. Meyer, A. B.. Meyer 
& Co., Indianapolis; Peter Martin, Western Lime 
Co., Huntington; Adam Beck, Mitchel Lime Co., 
Huntington; Wm. Eichel, Eichel Lime and stone 
Co., Evansville; G. B. Hamilton, Muncie. 

Kentucky—H. U. Frankel Louisville; J. A. 
Fairleigh and T. A. Courtnay, Western Cement Co., 
Louisville, E. H. Defebaugh, Rock Propucts, 
Louisville. 

MaryYLAND—Addison H. .Clarke, 
Clarke & Co. Baltimore. 


MicuigaAN—B. T. Becker, G. T. Burridge and 
J. F. Lockley, Newaygo Portland Cement Co., 
Newaygo; C. H. Little and A. W. Calkins, C. H. 
Little Co., Detroit; D. H. Cameron, Cameron & 
Co. Port Huron; J. R. Patterson, Peninsular Port- 
land Cement Co., Union City; J. G. Noble, Michi- 
gan Gypsum Co., Grand Rapids; S. A. Moorman, 
S. A. Moorman & Co., Grand Rapids; Boutell 
Bros., Bay City; A. B. Knowlson, Grand Rapids. 

MissourI—C. W. S. Cobb, Glencoe Lime and 
Cement Co., St Louis; Gordon Willis and F. P. 
Hunkins, Hunkins-Willis Lime and Cement Co., 
St. Louis; C. A; Brockett, C. A. Brockett Cemcnt 
Co., Kansas City; J. S. Fuqua, New Union Sand 
Co., St. Louis; W. B. Hill, Missouri Lime and Ce- 
ment Co., Kansas City; P. J. Dauernheim, Chas. 
W. Goetz Lime and Cement Co., St. Louis; John C. 
Robinson and E. E. Paramore, St. Louis Portland 
Cement Co., St Louis. 


New YorkK—Bertram L. Swett, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., New York; Ralph Peverley, Commer- 
cial Wood and Cement Co., New York; W. S. 
Humbert, Buffalo;E. Thiele, New York. 

OnHIO—Mr. Ferris, Ferris Steam Mortar Works, 
Columbus; J. B. Carlile, Columbus; Jos. P. 
Degnan, secretary and treasurer, and Rich- 
ard Kind, manager, Toledo Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Toledo; John A. Kling, president, Cleve- 
land Builders Supply Co., Cleveland; J. W. Eich- 
elberger, J. D. Eichelberger & Sons, Dayton; W. 
O. Holst, Holst Builders -Supply Co., Toledo; 
R. S. Rhoades, Columbus; C. S. Bigsby and E. 
C. Powers, Garry Iron and steel Co., Cleveland; 
George Gengnagel, Schaeffer & Gengnagel, Day- 
ton; David Tod, Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers; 
E. S. Walton, Youngstown Ice Co., Youngstown; 
John Shaffer, Granite Clay Co., Mogadore; E. F. 
Gregg,. Buckeye Lime Co., Genoa; H. F. Rowse. 
The Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron; G. B. 
Christian, Jr., Norris and Christian Stone and 
Lime Co., Marion; Chas. Schmutz, Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Co., Youngstown; Elihu Harpham, Buck- 
eye and Summit Sewer Pipe Co., Akron; R. L. 
Queisser, Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville; C. E. 
McCammon and W. S. McCammon, L. H. McCam- 
mon Bros., Cincinnati; L. G. Powell and L. E. 
Fishack, Fishack Plaster Co., Toledo; S. V. Pep- 
pel, B. Sc., Columbus; A. Hamilton, Pennsylvania 
Fuel Co., Columbus. f 

PENNSYLVANIA—D. J. Kennedy, D. J. Kennedy 
Co., Pittsburg; J. N. Thayer, O. C. Thayer & Son, 
Erie; J. O. Freeman, American Sewer Pipe Co., 
Pittsburg; Kent E. Lyman, Jamestown Paint and 
Varnish Co., Jamestown; C. L. Johnson, Castalia 
Portland Cement Co., Pittsburg. 

WisconsiIn—W. T. Berthelt and Mr. Bartlett, 
Milwaukee Cement Co., Milwaukee; C. P. Flatley, 
Flatley Bros. & Co., Green Bay. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The executive committee made their annual re- 
port and suggested that a change be made in the 
constitution and by-laws in order that the scope 
and the territory of the association might be ex- 
tended. 

The president then made his annual report, as 
did Secretary Kind. These reports will be print- 
ed in another issue. 

The treasurer’s report showed a good balance 
on hand. 

Resolutions of a special nature were brought 
before the convention and referred to the execu- 
tive committee to report at a later session. 

After considerable discussion as to car service 
a resolution was passed authorizing the associa- 
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tion officers to confer with other associations to 
secure a longer time for unloading lime. 

On motion, Rock Propucrs was made the of- 
ficial organ of the association. 

A discussion followed as to changing the name 
of the association in order to make it bore nation- 
al, but it was concluded not to do so at this time, 
although retailers of bullding material in all parts 
of the United States are invited to join this organ- 
ization. 

The anouncement was made of the death of one 
of the pioneer members, C. A. Star, of Dayton, 
Ohio. A resolution was unanimously passed by 
standing vote extending the sympathy of the as- 
sociantion to his family. 

An increase in the officers was made, making 
two vice presidents instead of one, and the execu- 
tive committtee seven members, including the 
president and secretary, instead of five. 

Complaints brought before the association were 
referred to the executive committee. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Among the new members joining the association 
at this meeting were Indianapolis Mortar and Fuel 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred Goepper, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; A. B. Keeport & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Granite Clay Co., Mogadore, Ohio; Schaeffer & 
Gengnagel, Dayton, Ohio; Wm. Wirt Clarke & Co., 


J. A. KLING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
President Interstate Builders’ Supply Association. 


Baltimore, Md.; Maryland Lime and Cement Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Missouri Lime and Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Terre Haute Coal and Lumber 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Meacham & Wright, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wagner Lake Ice Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION, 


On Tuesday morning, under the head of new 
business, the recommendation of the executive 
committeee was acted on and the secretary autho- 
rized to employ a paid assistant to look after the 
details of, the work. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the manu- 
facturers joining the association as associate 
members. 

It was decided to hold a semi-annual meeting 
of the association and the executive committee 
was authorized to select the time and place. 

A motion was made and seconded that a list of 
members of the association be printed and sent 
to members. 

Addison H. Clarke, of Baltimore, was then in- 
troduced to the members. He extended the greet- 
ing of the Baltimore Lime and Clay Exchange to 
this association. He made a good talk on some 
special recommenuations for the work of the 
association. 





The next thing in order being the election of 
officers, the following were unaimously elected 
for the coming year: 

Owing to the excellent work done by President 
John A. Kling, of Cleveland and Secretary Rich- 
ard Kind, of Toledo, Ohio; Vice President C. E. 
McCammon, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and Treasurer 
J. N. Thayer, Erie, Pa., they were re-elected. A 
new vice president, Gordon Willis, of St. Louis, 
Mo., was elected. 

The executive committee, after some brilliant 
speeches, was elected as follows: 

John A. Kling, chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; C. W. 
S. Cobb, St. Louis, Mo.; F. S. Wright, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. H. Little, Detroit, Mich.; A. B. Meyer, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; D. J. Kennedy, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Richard Kind, Toledo, Ohio. 

After the nominations went through with en- 
thusiasm the committee was relieved from duty. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the officers for 
their courteous and untiring efforts for the inter- 
ests of the association. Meeting then adjourned. 

Preceding the joint meeting the picture that ap- 
pears in supplement was taken. 

The new Executive Committee, which held its 
first session January 22, outlined plans for work 
for the year. 

The next meeting will be held at Pittsburg, 
probably about April 20. 


THE JOINT SESSION. 





On the afternoon of Tues- 
day a joint meeting was 
held of the dealers and 
manufacturers of building 
material. 

Chairman Kling called 
the meeting to order. Ex- 
president C. H. Little pre- 
sided. He spoke of his 
pleasure in seeing so many 
present, and as per pro- 
gram, called on J. O. Free- 
man, of the American Sew- 
er Pipe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jesse, being bashful, was 
hard to get on his feet, 
but’ he expressed himself 
in a few words, that his 
company were glad to co- 
operate with the  Inter- 
State Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, but left all the 
secrets about the subject 
of fire clay in his pigeon 
hole at Pittsburg. He said: 
“Your interests are our in- 
terests. If we neglect your 
interests we neglect our 
own. I have enjoyed this 
meeting and am glad to be 
with you.” 

Then it was that ‘we 
were pleased and interest- 
ed with a paper on Wali 
Plaster by J. C. Burch, 
Chicago, III. 

In opening his address 


mindful of the courtesy 
extended me by your illus- 
trious secretary to read a 
paper here and accepted the invitation in the same 
spirit. While I was expected to make an informal 
talk, I realized that if I was here to say something 
for your interest I had better put it on paper, and 
that is my excuse. I had no idea of the scope 
and permanency of your organization, and I am 
glad I came.” 

He then told an Indian Territory yarn illustrat- 
ing the fact that the Indian said he couldn’t write 
readin’ and how could you expect him to read 
readin’, saying “that is my position in doing this 
reading for you to-day.” 


ASSOCIATION AND THE PLASTER INDUSTRY. 
(By J. C. Burch.) 


I am not unmindful of the unusual courtesy ex- 
tended to my associates by your very cordial in- 
vitation to meet with you at this time, and I wish 
to assure you that we accept the invitation in the 
same spirit with which it has been given. It is 
always'a source of pleasure, and profit as well, for 
business men to meet and exchange ideas with one 


-another. Indeed I believe one of the most hopeful 


signs of the times is the increasing frequency of 
such gatherings. I am a thorough believer in or- 
ganization as the best, in fact, the natural means, 
by which substantial commercial advancement 





he said: “I am not un- : 


may be secured. The general tendency of the pres- 
ent time to aggregate experience and capital in 
large undertakings is but the natural evolution. of 
an industrial germ. As from the first organiza- 
tion of families followed the gathering of people 
in tribes, gradually expanding into astrong central 
government, so in business’ from the partnership 
has grown the corporation, and ultimately the com- 
bination; the resultant in both cases of natural 
forces as positive as the force which keeps the 
planets in motion and as unchangeable as the fixed 
stars. 

It is only in recent years that what we commonly 
term business has enlisted the best thought of the 
individual. Formerly only literature, science and 
government in its various branches were consid- 
ered honorable fields for master minds; but to-day 
there is more brain force in commerce than in all 
the others combined. Now, intelligence instead of 
muscle commands a premium. When employing 
a man, instead of asking, “How much can you 
lift’? we ask, “How much do you know’? The 
more methodical and progressive the employer, the 
more exacting is he as to the qualifications of the 
employee. The successful business man of this 
strenuous age must not only be able to originate 
better methods, but he must readily absorb and 
assimulate the progressive ideas of his associates 
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and competitors. The man who, by diligent appli- 
cation to his specialty, has pressed his way to the 
very forefront in the commercial struggle, may 
look backward and see the smokeless chimneys, si- 
lent spindles and crumbling warehouses of those 
competitors who thought the old way good enough. 
The up-to-date business man will eagerly seize ev- 
ery opportunity to confer with others in the same 
line of business, and be among the first to adopt 
improved methods. This is especially true in man- 
ufacturing. As an illustration, we will observe 
that the average price received by manufacturers 
of plaster now is 25 per cent. less than the average 
cost of manufacture 15 years ago; and there are 
those who insist that some of the plaster men are 
not in the business now entirely for their health. 
I have not the figures at hand, but am quite cer- 
tain that the same thing is true of hydraulic ce- 
ments, and doubtless of nearly all other building 
materials. While the cost of manufacturing has 
been largely reduced, it has not been done at the 
expense of quality, for a much better article is now 
being supplied by the manufacturers of all build- 
ing materials than ever before. These changes 
have not been brought about by chance, but are the 
result of the increased thought which manufactur- 
ers have been giving to their business, and these 
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meetings stimulate us to greater activity along pro- 
gressive lines. No one wishes to see his competi- 
tor pass him in the race for an improved quality 
or a lessened expense. I do not think that the ac- 
quiring of wealth per se is the magnet which draws 
men into the commercial whirlpool and urg2s them 
to their best, but rather the innate desire to suc- 
ceed, together with the element of chance—the 
gamble of business. Sir Walter Scott recognizes 
the power of this influence when Rob Roy tells how 
completely his father was wrapped up in his mer- 
cantile life. He says: 

“He wotld have been a poorer man indeed, but 
perhaps as happy, had he devoted to the extension 
of science those active energies and acute powers 
of observation for which commercial pursuits 
found occupation. Yet, in the fluctuations of 
mercantile speculation, there is something cap- 
tivating to the adventurer, even independent of the 
hope of gain. He who embarks in that fickle sca, 
requires to possess the skill of the pilot and the 
fortitude of the navigator, and after all may be 
wrecked and lost unless the gales of fortune 
breathe in his favor. This mixture of necessary 
attention and inevitable hazard—the frequent and 
awful uncertainty whether prudence shall overcome 
fortune or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence 
—affords full occupation for the powers as well as 
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for the feelings of the mind, and trade has all 
the fascination of gambling without its moial 
guilt.” 

This inborn desire and element of chance brings 
ug together for an interchange of ideas. The plas- 
ter manufacturers have had considerable experi- 
ence along this line, as we have been having fre- 
quent conferences for years, and though in some 
cases the results were not immediately apparent, 
yet as we look back now we can see that every 
meeting was a progressive step toward a more per- 
fect organization. 

As a direct result of this getting together, the 
plaster interests are in a more satisfactory con- 
dition now than ever before. I do not mean:this 
in a narrow one-sided or selfish sense, but in that 
broad and comprehensive view which embraces the 
interests of both producer and consumer. We have 
no inclination toward monopoly, and even if we 
had, Nature has made this impossible by a gen- 
e.al diffusion of the deposits of raw material. We 
believe that in our line the interests of the manu- 
facturer and consumer are common. The manu- 
facturer who retains for himself the whole re- 
duction in cost of manufacture and distribution 
is taking that near-sighted view which looks only 
to the present. Lower prices make an increased 
demand, and a large output minimizes the cost of 
manufacture. Uniformity, reasonable and steady 
prices are our aim. The phenomenal increase in 
the demand for many of the materials used in the 
building trades can be traced directly to a reduct- 
ion in price. The total amount of gypsum products 
of all kinds manufactured in the United States 
in 1887 was less than 100,000 tons, which had in- 
creased in 1901 to nearly 700,000 tons. This in- 
crease comes largely from its use in new channels. 
which would have been impossible without a sub- 
stantial reduction in cost. More than one-half 
of our sales of plaster in 1902 could not have been 
made at the prevailing cost of manufacture in 
1887. We are selling plaster so low now that it 
is being used in the construction of nearly every- 
thing from a temple to a child’s play-house, and 
from a granite monument to a nigger baby. It 
has become a competitor of lime, fire-proofing, 
marble and whiting, and we are reliably informed 
is now used to improve food products—this. I pre- 
sume is to make them stick to the ribs. For the 
benefit of our cement friends, I will add that re- 
cently a process has been discovered by which hy- 
draulic plaster can be made, thus furnishing an- 
other strong bond of sympathy and another reason 
whv we should stick together. 

The dealer, or middleman, does not want fluct- 
uating prices, for his is not a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness. He frequently makes his sales 6, 9 or 12 
months in advance of delivery. With the large 
number of independent concerns and new plants 
being built every year, prices were irregular and 
fluctuating. One man would no sooner learn by 
experience that it cost money to do business than 
some other fellow with wheels in his head. or 
pocket, or both, would “bob up serenely” ard con- 
struct a plant with “new and improved machin- 
ery” (more wheels) and disorganize the trade. 
He invariably forgot that a theorv should only 
be accepted when demonstrated to be a fact, and 
while he was convincing himself that he was only 
dreaming, the rest of us were paying for. his ex- 
perience. Disregarding the best business meth- 
ods established by long years of experience, he 
sold to anyone who would buy, ignoring entirely 
the rights of the dealer. With the assistance of 
the dealers, we expect to entirely eliminate this 
element which will not profit by the experience of 
others. and fully protect the dealers by making 
no sales except through them. 

In addition to this, too many plants «rere con- 
structed, causing an over-production, which al- 
ways results in an increased cost to the consumer 
or a loss to the manufacturer. We believe it is 
better ta have these plants idle than to tay the 
business with the unnecessary expense of opcra- 
tinge them. : 

The immediate outlook for the plaster trade is 
most encouraging, and we have every reason to 
expect a satisfactory vear’s business. The in- 
creased cost of labor. which is a large item with 
us, must necessarily force prices to a higher level 
than they were a few years back. when labor was 
much cheaper. I do not obiect to higher wages 
but I feel that the employer’s. menace is the un- 
certainty and instability of the employe. Were 
it not for the agitator and politician, I believe the 
employer and employe would soon meet on a com- 
mon ground through the medium of intelligent 
organization on both sides, when they would. rec- 
ognize their interdependence, and that their ~in- 


iterests fre mutual. I know it is customary with 
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a certain class of yellow journals and their fol- 
lowers, to cite the increased number of strikes 
as an evidence of an ever widening breach be- 
tween capital and labor: They sé€em to forget (I 
use the word seem advisedly), that the large scale 
on which commercial enterprises are conducied 
now, forcing so many laborers together, is con- 
ducive to concerted action among them. This 
holds true in other things. Take a hundred men 
scattered over a State, on the farms and in the 
towns, and put them together in a college, and 
from the quiet country lads you will immediately 
transform them into the crowd—full of pranks 
and mischief. Strikes will always be less fre- 
quent when and where labor is least employed. 

Whenever the conservative, thinking, fair- 
minded men shall be in full control on both sides, 
all labor troubles will cease, and I think we are 
rapidly moving in that direction. The laborer 
and employer will get close together, fully respect 
each others’ rights, and be earnestly interested in 
each other’s welfare. Then steady employment, 
fair wages and a regular output, will be secured, 
and peace and harmony prevail. 

As manufacturers, we should put forth our 
best efforts in this direction—we owe this much 
to the employe, the public and ourselves. 





FRANK S, WRIGHT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When the applause had subsided after the last 
yarn, which is not printed herewith, the Chairman 
introduced Mr. John C. Robinson, secretary of 
the St. Louis Portland Cement Co., who also was 
bashful, but who told his experience in an inter- 
esting paper, which is printed herewith. 

«FRE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF CEMENT. 

(BY JOHN C. ROBINSON.) 

A man who has had the designing and building 
of a good-sized Portland cement plant on his 
hands during the past year of congested labor and 
material conditions, has really had enough, to 
keep him out of mischief without attempting to 
prepare any very learned articles on scientific sub- 
jects. 

However, when my good friend, your secretary, 
so kindly invited me to give you a little talk at 
this meeting, I did not like to decline. 

There has often been so much needless friction 
between manufacturers and dealers that anything 
tending to bring them into closer relations can- 
not be too highly commended, and a single mect- 
ing of this character does more toward that end 
than years of formal correspondence or strictly 
business acquaintance. 

In fact, to one who is just nursing a new mill 
through its various childhood diseases, a trip 
like this is a rest and treat. 

Even by us whose lives are devoted to the man- 
ufacture and distribution of materials of con- 
striction, the enormous development of the Port- 
land cement industry is hardly appreciated. 

The Portland cement production of the United 
States during the calendar year of 1902 amounted 
to more than the entire consumption of Portland 
cement in this country, imported and domestic. 
from the time of its discovery up to and including 
the year 1890. 

Caleareous cements may be divided into two 
general classes: the selenetic cements or plas- 
ters, used almost exclusively for interior work, 
and the hydraulic limes and cements proper. 

I will devote myself exclusively to the latter. 
Hydraulic cements proper may be divided into 
four. general classes: 

First—The puzzuolan cements, consisting of a 
fat lime, mixed with volcanic or slag material. 

Second—The hydraulic limes, carrying from ten 
to twenty per cent. of clayey matter. 

Third—The natural cements, ordinarily carry- 
ing a considerable portion of magnesia, and at 
least 30 to 40 per cent. of clayey matter. 

Fourth—Portland cement. 

The first of these, Puzzuolan cements, are per- 
haps the oldest in point of use and are represent- 
ed by the old Roman cements. Many works con- 
structed with them are still standing after a lapse 
of 2,000 years. They consist in a simple mixture 
of slaked lime, with trass, puzzuolana or blast- 
furnace slag. 

In a slag or puzzuolan cement, there is no chem- 

ical combination of the lime and puzzuolan mate- 
rial before water is added. Up to that time the 
mixture is purely a mechanical one, in distinction 
from.Portland cement, where a definite chemical 
combination takes place at the time of burning. 
* The puzzuolan materials themselves all carry 
fore or less lime in combination, however, and 
when in a very finely divided state combine with 
the hydrated lime, thus accomplishing the set- 
ting and the hardening of the cement. For this 
reason, extreme fine grinding is necessary, as oth- 
erwise the cement is not only unsafe but largely 
loses its cementitous properties. 

The general process of manufacture consists in 

ating the hot slag as it comes from the 
Piece, drying, adding the slaked and dried lime 
’ grinding; the proportions of the materials 
depending upon the composition of the slag used. 
Fhey are to-day represented by the slag cements, 
those best-known in this district being the product 
of*the Illinois Steel Co., and the Briar Hill plant 
hear Youngstown, Ohio. They are produced to 
certain extent in Europe, but of late years, ow- 
ing- to the reduced price and increased output of 

land cements have been largely displaced and 
their output is materially less than formerly. 

* "The -second or hydraulic limes are practically 

unkown in the United States, but are used to a 
considerable extent on the continent of Europe. 
The wWanufacture is carried on in France as fol- 
lows: 
The limestone carrying a _ certain -amount 
oF clayey matter (usually very low in alum- 
ina and iron) 1s burned as in the manufact- 
ure of common lime. After burning, it is slaked 
either with water or steam, the unslaked lumps, 
consisting of over or underburned material, sifted 
out and the screened product marketed as the 
commercial hydraulic lime. 






Frequently the overburned material, which 
closely approaches Portland cement in composi- 
tion, is ground and added to the hydraulic lime, 
in this way adding materially to its strength. 
They set slowly under water but eventually ob- 
tain considerable hardness. They are also being 
rapidly displaced by Portland cement. 

The third, natural cements, have been and are 
still being very largely used in the United States. 
They are made from impure limestone, carrying 
a large per centage of clayey matter; are burn d 
at a low temperature in stack or pot kilns, with- 
out preliminary preparation, and are, of course, 
entirely dependent upon the character of the rock 
from which they are made. 

The principal points where they are produced 
in this country are the Rosendale district in East- 
ern New York, the Louisville district in Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana, and the Lehigh Valley dis- 
trict of Eastern Pennsylvania. There are besides 
these a number of scattered mills, as at Cumber- 
land, Md., Akron, N. Y., Utica, Ill., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

They nearly all carry a considerable amount of 
magnesia and such an excess of clay that if burned 
at a high temperature they would slag to an inert 
mass. They ordinarily: set quickly, but have 
small sand carrying capacity, and only attain any 
considerable strength after quite a length of time. 

Many important engineering works have been 
constructed with them, but they are necessarily 
irregular, and no good engineer would to-day dare 
use them on important work. Up to twenty 
years ago they were practically the only cements 
used in engineering work in this country. Up 
to 1890 their output increased rapidly; since then 
it has been slow, but reaches about ten million 
barrels annually at the present time. It is prob- 
able, however, that this has now reached its max- 
imum and that the output will gradually decrease, 
as it has already done in Europe. 

Having briefly reviewed these various kinds of 
cement, I will devote the balance of my time to 
Portland cement. 

Portland cement is a powder formed by finely 
grinding the clinker produced by burning to in- 
cipient vitrification an intimate mixture in exact 
proportions of lime and clay. The raw matcrials 
vary quite largely in character, as we can use ei- 
ther marl, chalk or hard limestone for the lime 
constituent; or a plastic clay, moderately hard, or 
rocky shale, for the clay; in fact, the largest Port- 
land cement works in this country are using im- 
pure limestone carrying approximately the correct 
amount of clay and correcting it by the addition 
of shale or purer limestone (more usually the lat- 
ter), as the case may require. The composition 
for any particular mixture of stone and shale must 
be kept within very narrow limits; an error of 
one-half of one per cent. in the materials being 
appreciable in the character of the cement. A 
difference in the composition of the clay, however, 
brings about a considerable difference in the pro- 
portion of lime, andas a result, we see first-class 
Portlands varying in lime content from 59 to 67 
per cent., in silica from 18 to 24 per cent., in alum- 
ina from 5 to 10 per cent., and in iron from 2 to 5 
per cent. Anything outside of these proportions 
is abnormal and should be looked upon with sus- 
Ppicion. Besides the lime, silica, alumina and iron, 
certain other substances are almost always pres- 
ent in greater or less amounts and materially effect 
the character of the cement. 

The two to be most carefully guarded against 
are magnesia and sulphur. The former should not 
exceed 3 or 4 per. cent., and, generally speak- 
ing, the lower the sulphur the better. This ap- 
plies particularly when present in the form of a 
sulphide, where a very small amount may do most 
serious damage. In the form of a sulphate it is 
used by practically all cement manufacturers, as 
it materially improves setting time, early strength 
and ability to pass accelerated tests. It should, 
however, be used with caution as an excess is 
liable to do serious mischief. 

The exact chemical composition of Portland ce- 
ment has been a matter of considerable discussion 
and controversy. The first exhaustive study of 
this subject was. probably by Le. Chatelier. He 


: reached a conclusion that tri-calcic silicate and 


tri-calcic aluminate were formed. He believed 
further that the magnesia acted in the same man- 
ner as the lime, and deduced the general formula 
that there must be at least sufficient clay added to 
completely satisfy the lime in this respect, while 
there must not be more than enough to satisfy 
the lime and magnesia combined. It is on this 
assumptiin that the general hydraulic index in 
referring to Portland cements is based. Later in- 
vestigations of the subject, in which the work of 
the Newberry’s in this country is best known, 


seemed to show that the magnesia is inert, and 
that while in normal Portland cement the silica 
combines with three molecules of lime, the alum- 
ina and iron combine with two only. The exper- 
iments they carried on in this matter seem quite 
conclusive and their results are largely accepted 
in cement practice to-day, though they have been 
criticized severely by some high authorities, and 
probably they have gone too far in claiming that 
all cements can be strictly reduced to this bawis. 
The question of iron, magnesia, sulphur, alkalies, 
etc., existing in every clay, more or less, affect the 
combination, and as a result every new material is 
more or less a problem of its own. 

The setting of cement has generally been con- 
sidered as due to the fact that the anhydrous sil- 
icates are slightly soluble in water, while the 
hydrated ones become insoluble, but Le Chatelier’s 
experiments again bear upon this point, and his 
conclusion that hardened cement consists of crys- 
tals of calcium hydrate imbedded in a matrix of 
monocalcic silicate, carrying two and one-half 
molecules of water, of crystalization, is probably 
the correct one. The general subject of cement 
chemistry is an extremely interesting one, but I 
do not wish to weary you with it. 

The first systematic study of cements and hy- 
draulic limes was made by Smeaton, the engineer 
who constiucted the Eddystone lighthouse in the 
middle of the Eighteenth century. Previous to 
that time it has been generally considered that 
the strength of lime depended upon the hardness 
of the rock from which it was produced. He 
showed the fallacy of this, and was the first to call 
attention to the fact that the ability of any lime 
to harden under water depended upon its carrying 
a certain amount of clayey matter. The results 
he reached, however, were not at all conclusive 
and it was left to Vicat, a French scientist, to 
first put these results in accurate form. He really 
foresaw the invention of Portland cement without 
actually making it. It remained to James Aspdin, 
a bricklayer of Leeds, England, to actually pro- 
duce Portland cement. This he did in 1827—75 
years ago. The first cement was produced from 
limestone dust scraped from the roads, mixed with 
clay and burned in intermittent kilns. 

The general theory of the manufacture of Port- 
land cement is extremely simple. We have merely 
to burn at a temperature of approximately 3,000° 
Fahrenheit, a suitable mixtureof lime, silica, alum- 
ina and iron and grind the resulting clinker to 
a powder. If the proper mixture was found in 
nature, no preparatory grinding would be neces- 
sary, and a large portion of the cost of manu- 
facture thereby eliminated. Pockets of such com- 
position are occasionally found, but as you will 
recollect, a difference of one-half of one per cent. 
will injuriously affect the character of the re- 
sulting cement. All high-grade Portland cements 
are artificially compounded and corrected. 

The manufacture naturally divides itself into 
three distinct branches: Preparation of raw ma- 
terial, burning and grinding clincker. 


Each of these must be adapted to meet the spe- 
cial conditions existing in and about every plant. 
This refers not alone to the physical and chemical 
properties of the raw materials themselves, but 
proximity to markets, cost of fuel, labor and cli- 
mate itself. 


The gradual growth of the business is an inter- 
esting study in industrial development. The earli- 
est plants of a commercial importance were lo- 
cated on the Thames, below London, and used for 
their rww materials chalk, and mud dredged from 
the river bottom. The process was crude, but the 
materials are exceHent, and with proper equipment 
and care, the highest grade of cement can be pro- 
duced from them. The earliest methods, still em- 
ployed to a considerable extent, were as follows: 

The chalk and mud were dumped in wet pans, in 
some cases provided with mullers, in others with 
harrows only; water was added until a thin mud, 
carrying not to exceed twenty per cent. of the 
solids, was formed. This was run off into ponds 
or backs, where it was allowed to settle; the super- 
natant water drawn off, and the balance allowed 
to evaporate until the “slurry” became stiff enough 
to handle. In the damp climate of England, this 
sometimes rcquired months. The semi-dried slurry 
was then transferred to drying floors, where it re- 
mained until practically all the moisture was elim- 
inated. If this was not done, the steam generated 
would break down the lumps to a powder, choking 
the kilns. It was then placed in intermittent kilns 
with alternate layers of coke, ignited, and the kiln 
allowed to burn out. This process occupied about 
a week. The kiln. was then drawn, the clinker 
sorted, the underburned being rejected for reburn- 


Continued on page 29, 
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Crushed Stone and Rubble. 


The Hillis Stone Co., Greencastle, Ind.—We got 
out about 7,000 yards of crushed stone the last 
year, and close to 150 yards of rubble. 


Will Add a Crusher, 


G. H. Davis, Blue Spring, Neb. (formerly of 
Holmesville, Neb.)—Replying to your inquiry, 
would say that for a year past our business has 
been consolidated with that of Black & Mayne. 
of this place, under the firm name of Davis & 
Mayne, Mr. Black retiring. In the way of im- 
provements, we expect to add a crusher to our 
plant this year. 


About the Usual Run. 


French Bros., Rocky Point, N. C.—Replying to 
your inquiry about the past year’s. business, 
would say that our output has been about the 
same as 1901, and at present we see nothing in 
sight to indicate any change of the business for 
the coming year. 


Did Not Quarry so Much. 


P. Snyder, Grand Rapids, Ohio—There was 
only about half the amount quarried here the past 
season that there was in 1901. We are opera- 
ting only for bridge and building purposes and 
do not contemplate any improvements. 


A Confusion of Firm Names. 


McKenzie Bros., Delphos, Ohio—We do not op- 
erate quarries. Our firm deals in monuments, 
and the other firm of McKenzie Bros. are manu- 
facturers of brick. 


Will Double His Output. 


Arthur Maxwell, Ludlow, Ohio—I produced 
and sold one-half more rough stone in 1902 than 
during the previous year, and at prices that were 
about ten per cent. better. I expect to enlarge 
my force so as to double my output the coming 
season. 


Will Increase Their Lime Output. 


A. M. Kimsey & Sons, Tullahoma, Tenn.—Our 
lime business has been increasing right along and 
we hope to increase it more next season.e Our 
aim is to supply the local demand for which we 
manufacture 1,000 barrels a month. We wish 
you and the industry in general good success. 


Had aGood Year. 


J. E. Williams & Co., Paducah, Ky.—We did in 
1902 nearly double the amount of work done in 
1901, and the prospects ahead for the present 
year are good. There are no new quarries going 
into operation here that we know of. 


Business is Quiet. 


P. A. Miles, Farley, Iowa.—Our output for the 
past year was practically the same as that of the 
previous year, and business is quiet just now 
except some building. There are no new quar- 
ries in this neighborhood and we do not contem- 
plate making any improvements or enlarging our 
operations. 


The Best in Years. 


The Barnes Marble Works, Henderson, N. C.— 
Last year trade was the best we have had in 
years. We are quarrying an excellent grade of 
granite that we are using for building stone, 
curbing, monumental bases, etc. 





A Good Year in Marble Monuments. 


George E. Coulter, Newton, N. C.—My business 
is in the retail marble monument line, and the 
past year was better than 1901. 


Will Have Improved Facilities. 


C. W. Babcock & Co., Kasota, Minn.—Our bus- 
iness was greater in 1902 than it was the year 
before. We shipped over 3,000 carloads of stone 
in 1902.—We will put in a new stone crusher this 
year and also a new shed, with hand traveler for 
stone cutters. The C. M. & St. P. Railroad is 
putting in a track in. our quarries, having 
recently gotten a line into this territory. We 
employ from 125 to 150 men. 


Was Hampered by Bad Weather. 


J. B. Schuerman, Fort Jennings, Ohio.—The 
stuff gotten out the past year does not near 
amount to what it did a year ago on account of 
bad weather. I am thinking of getting a larger 
crusher for this year. One new quarry was 
started in this locality last summer. Becker and 
Martin are the operators. 


The Best Year Yet. 


Hgles Bros., St. Cloud, Minn—We consider 
that 1902 was the best year we have had since 
going into business. We are doing nothing but 
monumental work, strictly wholesale. We in- 
tend to install a complete plant at the quarry this 
season, also a 75-ton derrick of the latest and 
most improved type. 


Are Improving Their Crushing Plant. 


E. Blanderkorf & Co., Eldorado, Kan.—Reply- 
ing to your inquiry of recent date, will say that 
our output for 1902 was considerably greater than 
the previous year. We are building storage bins 
for our crushing plant that will hold fifteen cars 
of crushed stone. There are no new quarries 
opened up in this neighborhood. 


Will Put in Derricks and Hoisting Machinery. 


Cc. A. Gorman, Medina, N. Y.—We produced 
about $30,000.00 more stone last year than the 
previous year. We expect to put in large der- 
ricks and hoisting machinery. We quarry build- 
ing and street material. There are no new quar- 
ries here. 





Contemplates Putting in a Crusher. 


Vv. A. Biggs, Iowa Falls, Iowa.—The stone bus- 
iness here for the past year has been very good, 
somewhat better than for the year 1901. I am 
contemplating putting in a crusher this year, as 
the demand fcr crushed stone is growing cach 
year in this locality. 


Are Installing Pneumatic Drills. 


Simmers & Campbell, St. Cloud, Minn.—We 
have increased our output 14 per cent. over 1901 
this past year, and are at present installing a 
pneumatic drilling outfit in our quarry. Our spe- 
cialty is monumental work. 





—— 


A Prosperous Kansas Town. 


Cc. A .Wright, Atchison, Kan.—We are pleased. 
to say that the building interests were very ac- 
tive during the past year, considering the high— 
almost prohibitive—price of lumber at this point. 
Atchison is a live up-to-date Western town of 
16,000 people, with over twelve miles of paved 
vitrified brick streets, with miles more under con- 
struction, and a large and complete sewer system 
is being put in throughout the southern half of 
the city. With all this public work and also the 
private work going on, it is difficult to get men 
and teams and machines to do the work. We 
look for a big trade during the coming season in 
all kinds of building materials. 





Enjoyed a Splendid Trade. 


The Modern Marble & Granite Co., Mt. Sterling, 
Ill.—Replying to your inquiry will say that we 
are engaged in the monumental business here. 
We do a retail business and use many kinds of 
marble and granite, also other stone and cement. 
We handle all the leading granites and have en- 
joyed a splendid trade the past year. 





Make Wood-Burned Lime. 


Charles Williams & Co., Bigelow, N. Y.—Our 
trade has been about the same in 1902 as it was 
the year before, and we are not looking for any 
increase for the present year. We make wood- 
burned lime and find it very difficult at present to 
get choppers to cut wood, and for this reason we 
may not be able to get all our usual supply. 


Will Make Changes in Quarry. 


F. T. Cornby, Edge Hill, Pa—I have sold more 
stone the past year than in 1901. There are no 
new quarries in this part of the country that I 
know of, but I will make some changes in my 
quarry this spring. 





Are Shutting Down. 


F. C. Hoffman, Elk City, Oregon.—We are about 
to discontinue quarrying for lack of business. All 
the other quarries here are shut down at present. 





Just Finished a Big Brick Contract. 


A. A. Davis, Room 205 Superior Block, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—We are interested in the manufacture 
of ; brick. That is, I represent the Cleveland 
Brick Co., as the city agent, the works being sit- 
uated at Canton, Ohio. The works have a capaci- 
ty of 50,000 a day and have not stopped work for 
six years. We have just finished one of the larg- 
est contracts in this city, where we used 19,000,- 
000 bricks in the water works tunnel, which ex- 
tends five miles out in lake Ontario. 





A Suggestion for Turning Long Columns. 


The Kankakee Stone and Lime Co., Kankakee, 
Ill.—Replying to your editorial in which you say, 
“One of the questions that has bothered part of 
the stone trade the past month or two is how to 
turn a granite column that is so long that it will 
break from its own weight when swung up by 
each end in a lathe.” Why do not the bothered 
stone trade stand the column on end and m2ke 
the tool travel up and down? 





Steadily Increasing. 


W. H. Haynes & Co., Mt. Airy, N. C., January 
14.—The shipments of granite from the Mt. Airy 
Granite Quarry for the year 1902 aggregate eleven 
hundred car loads, consisting principally of ran- 
dom and dimension stock, building work, large 
mill blocks, street curbing and crossings. Our bus- 
iness is steadily increasing and a working force 
of about three hundred men find regular employ- 
ment in getting out the material. 





Have Advanced Prices. 


The M. J. Grove Lime Co., Stephens City, Va.— 
Our trade was better last year than ever and we 
look for about the same this year. We are not 
doing anything toward an increased output, owing 
to the increased cost of fuel and its scarcity. We 
have advanced our prices for this year. 


Will Add Pneumatic Tools. 


S. L. Van Fossen, Beardstown, Ill—Our trade 
doubled during the past year over the business of 
1901 and the prospects are good for an increase 
this year. In the way of additions, I intend to 
place pneumatic tools in as soon as I get a shop 
built for the purpose. 


Objects to Stonecutters Ruling. 


Cuicaco, In., January 20—While you are 
striving to do things for the trade, how about 
what others are doing to the stone trade? I am 
told that the union stone cutters have passed 
a ruling by which stone that is cut in one city 
cannot be shipped to another city without the 
consent of the stone cutters in the city shipped 
to, even though the stone is cut by union labor, 
and it just strikes me that it is time to take a 
stand against such high-handed business. It 
would take me a week to tell you all the confus- 
ion and trouble this ruling may cause, for as it is 
explained, a Chicago citizen may own a stone mill 
at Bedford, which several do, and yet they must 
not cut stone there and ship it to Chicago without 
permission from the Chicago union stone cutters. 
Isn’t that enough to make the Goddess of liberty 
throw away her torch? If this kind of business 
is to continue, the owners of stone quarries and 
mills may eventually come to the point where they 
will turn over their business to their workmen 
and simply draw a salary for managing it—and 
let the workmen set the salary. I have no fight to 
make on the working man, and am not a believer 
in tyranny, not even when practiced by working 
men, but the heads of industries have their rights, 
too, and there is no reason in having them 
trampled on simply because it’s working men that 
want to do the tramping. Maybe I am a crank, 
however, and am off on the wrong track. If I 
am I wish some of you would set me right. Get 
some other stone men to express themselves on 
this subject and let us see what the trade as a 
whole thinks of it. FaIRPLay. 
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Will Likely Spread Out a Little. 


The Quincy Granite Co., Quincy, Mass.—Our 
sales for 1902 were almost double those of 1901. 
It is probable that the coming year we will re 
open two more old quarries and develop one or 
two new ones. We furnish everything in the 
stone line from polished building and monumen- 
tal to crushed stone and stone dust. 


Makes Ornamental Blocks. 


J. T. Wyatt, Salisbury, N. C.—Business was 
better with me last year than ever before. I re- 
alized $4,360.00 more out of my granite business 
last year than I did the previous year. My spe- 
cialty is engine beds, street curbing for cities 
and granite door and window sills for factories 
in the South and North. I make ornamental 
blocks 18 in. by 18 in. by 3 ft., dress sides and 
rock face. The ladies buy them. They are placed 
in the front yards as ornaments and are beauti- 
fully made from granite. Your paper is highly 
appreciated here in the granite camp. 


i 
Make a Specialty of Curbing. 


A. B. Ashman & Co., Osgood, Ind..—Replying 
to your inquiry, will say that the amount of stone 
gotten out the past year was a little greater than 
we got out the year previous. We do not con- 
template making any great changes or improve- 
ments in our quarrying plant this year. Our 
principal work in the way of dressed stone is 
curbing. There are no new quarries in our 
neighborhood. 


Gets Out Flagging and Curbing. 


A. J. Simpson, Phenecia, N. Y.—I did but a very 
small business in quarrying last year. Will do 
more this year at prices that are a little better. I 
get out flagging and sidewalk curbing, sills, and 
platforms 4 inches to 14 inches thick. 


Mostly Paving and Curbing. 


E. G. Kittridge, Milford, N. H.—Compared with 
lest year the amount of granite produced increas- 
ed about 10 per cent. ‘We contemplate no special 
improvements. Our business is mostly paving 
and curbing. 


Cement Trade Was Active. 


Hamilton Bros., Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—The 
trade on cement last year was very active, par- 
ticularly on the Portland cements. Portions of 
the season it was impossible to get the necessary 
supply of this cement promptly and prices mate- 
rially advanced from those named at the opening 
of the season. Native cements were in demand 
and shipments during the season were fairly 
prompt. 


SAND. 





The Pennsylvania Glass Sand Co., Lewiston, 
Pa., is making some improvements. 


. The Acme White Sand Co., has been incorporated 
at Pittsburg, Pa., with a capital stock of $1,000.00. 


The Portland Sand & Gravel Co., has been incor- 
porated at Portland, Me., with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00, to deal in gravel and sand. The officers 
of the company are: C. A. Vincent, president; G. 
W. Brown, of Cape Elizabeth, treasurer. 


The Jefferson City Sand Co. has organized at 
Jefferson City, Mo., with a capital stock of $5,- 
000.00. The officers are: Joseph A. Deering, 
president; Mr. Chris Miller, vice president; F. R. 
Kay, secretary; Lon V. Stephens, treasurer. 


The Pioneer Navigation and Sand Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated at Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
with a capital stock of $7,500.00. The incorpora- 
tors are: J. W. Hall, Robert Hall, William H. 
Hall, McPhee Howatt, J. Hillyard Loech and A. T. 
Davidson. 


About Pumping Sand. 


Peoria, Ill.—I notice in a recent issue of Rock 
Propucts you seem to be seeking information 
about pumping sand and gravel. I have had some 
experience in this work and I find there is not so 
much difficulty in getting the pump to do the work 
successfully as there is in the man who operates 
it I have done this work successfully with sev- 
eral different kinds of pumps and will be glad to 
help any one out who is having trouble in this kind 
of work. J. Bz 








Plaster. 




















Falls Cities Plaster Industries. 


The cement industry of the Louisville district 
is known all over the country, but cement is not 
the only product in the mortar line of this local- 
ity. We have lime plants, and there are also two 
plaster plants manufacturing in the Falls Cities. 
On the Kentucky side we have the Kentucky Wall 
Plaster Co., in Louisville, and on the Indiana 
side we have the American Wall Plaster Co., in 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The Kentucky Wall Plaster Co. has a plant on 
the river front between First and Brook streets, 
with a capacity of 1,500 sacks of 125 pounds each 
a day. The proprietors of the Kentucky Wall 
Plaster Co. are: B. J. Campbell, J. B. Campbell 
and B. J. Campbell, Jr., all of whom are practical 
plasterers and conduct a contract plaster business 
in addition to operating a plaster plant. J. B. 
Gampbell looks after the plant, and the plaster 
business is looked after by B. J. Campbell and B. 
J. Campbell, Jr. 

The practical knowledge of plastering has been 
of material assistance to them in operating a 
plaster plant, and has enabled them to devise 
and mix plasters for the various requirements in 
the building trade and look after the details in 
a thorough manner. Some idea of what this prac- 





PLANT OF THE KENTUCKY WALL PLASTER CO. 


tical knowledge of the business has been worth 
to them may be had by a study of the growth of 
their business. They started in about eight years 
ago with a little plant 40x50, and have gradually 
enlarged it from year to year, until to-day they 
have a plant occupying 120x130 feet of ground 
and expect to continue growing. They have re- 
cently added a new sand dryer and are equipped 
for handling sand in a strictly up-to-date manner 
as fast as three men can scoop it into an elevator. 

Their special brands are the Diamond Wall 
Plaster, Campbell’s Cement Plaster, the Louis- 
ville Wood Fiber Plaster, Campbell’s Wains- 
coting finish in any color, and powdered 


lime. They also deal in plaster supplies, 
etc. In addition to supplying the local trade, 
they cover the Southern territory as far 


South as Mississippi, selling to dealers in build- 
ing material. 

The American Wall Plaster Co., of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., sells to the local trade and throughout 
the territory in Southern Indiana and Illinois. 
Tnis company, of which Mr. Perry is manager, 
contemplates spreading out and adding to the 
equipment of their plant in the near future. 





Oklahoma Gypsum. 


It is not generally known that the gypsum de- 
posits of Oklahoma are among the most extensive 
in the United States. Prof. Charles N. Gould, ge- 
ologist at the University of Oklahoma, at Norman, 
has recently submitted to the Government a report 
on this product in which the total amount of ma- 
terial in the territory is estimated at more than 
one hundred billion tons. Ledges more than 100 
feet thick are reported, and some single ledges 
extend for more than 200 miles across the coun- 
try. Practically all this gypsum is available for 
the manufacture of cement and plaster. At pres- 
ent, however, there are but four mills in operation 


in the territory. Two of these use gypsite or dirt 
gypsum, and the other two use the massive gyp- 
sum rock. 

Anhydrite, which is nothing put gypsum with- 
out the water of crystalization, has been found in 
considerble quantities in Oklahoma. In one place 
there is a ledge averaging 8 feet thick that out- 
crops along the top of bluffs for ten miles or more. 
The rock varies from nearly a full anhydrite, with 
less than two per cent. of water, to the ordinary 
hard massive gypsum with 20 per cent. or more 
water bound up in the. crystal. This-ledge is very 
hard and resists erosion, giving form to much of 
the typography in the region where it is found. 
The rock is sometimes white or pinkish and takes 
a good polish. It is known locally as the “mar- 
ble ledge,” and attempts have been made to utilize 
the rock as building stone. Prof. Gould, of the 
territorial University,-who has been studying the 
gypsum deposits in that region, states that the 
stone is of little value for building. 


The Winters Gypsum Co. has been incorporated 
at Sandusky, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: C. A. Winters, 
George H. Gaw, L. B. Winters, Charles C. Winters 
and J. F. Williams. 


The Keystone Plaster Co. has leased the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Central Plaster Board 
Co., at Chester, Pa., and will manufacture plaster 
boards in addition to the work already being done 
by that company. 





(Continued from first page.) 
CHAS. D. WALCOTT, LL, D. 





had occupied the greater part of the work of pre- 
vious years. 

The development of this idea was naturally a 
slow process, as it required men of large practi- 
cal experience in field work, with practical knowl- 
edge as to the location and development of ore 
and mineral deposits, absolute knowledge of the 
topography of the country and the ability to con- 
form the knowledge obtained from work in the 
field to the needs of the people. 

In connection with this, several enterprises 
have been undertaken and carried out. One of 
these has been the co-operation between the to- 
pographers of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the work of the General Land Office, in 
which the maps issued separately by these offices 
are combined, as in the case of the map of Indian 
Territory, where much work has been done by 
both offices the results of the work have been 
combined into one map made by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Also a result of a late work of the survey has 
forest reserves from the surveys made by this de- 
partment, and the selection by the United States 
Geological Survey of land suitable for forest re- 
serves, and the classification into forests, mineral 
and agricultural lands. 

Another piece of work carried on by Mr. Wal- 
cott’s direction is the adaptation of the survey 
work to the irrigation of the vast amount of arid 
land of this country, a problem which requires 
the greatest expert skill, both in the survey of 
the country, and in the selection of sites for the 
reservoirs for the irrigation, in order to get the 
best results and do the greatest good to the home- 
steader. Congress has voted $5,000,000.00 for the 
work on irrigation as done by the Geological Sur- 
vey. This is devoted to the selection of sites for 
the reservoirs, and building the reservoirs 
which furnish water to vast tracts of oth- 
erwise arid and completely valueless land. 
These lands are then sold to the settlers at a 
price somewhat greater than the price placed on 
the land before the improvement, thus paying to 
some extent the work done upon it. ; 

Another feature of Mr. Walcott’s work for the 
Survey is the valuable aid as secured by the co- 
operation of the United States Geological Survey 
with the surveys of the various States, especially 
in the collection: of the mineral resources of the 
States. 

The results of all this work are incorporated 
yearly in volumes submitted by the Director to 
the Secretary of the Interior. In personality Mr. 
Walcott is very determined, and accustomed to 
oarry out anything that he undertakes. He is 
very quiet in manner, but strongly impresses his 
decisive views on those with whom he comes in 
contact, and this has contributed most forcibly to 
his success in his work, and also to making the 
United States Geological Survey an important 
factor in the work of the Government. — 
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A DAY AT BEDFORD. 























Early last spring, when Rock Propucts existed 
only in the form of a prospectus and some personal 
promises and determinations to make a live, wide- 
awake paper covering the field which its name 


implies, I made a trip to Bedford, Ind., for the 
purpose of spreading the news that this paper 
would be, and to make a study of this interesting 
building-stone center. At that time it just looked 
like 1902 would be a banner year in the Oolitic 
limestone for which the place had already become 
famous, and I was pleased to find in making 
this trip, at the end of the season, that the stone 
men there have made more money than any year 
during the history of the industry. They have 
had a good year’s run, with very little trouble 
to hamper operations, and have rounded out the 
year by shipping more stone than the year before. 
I was not able to get the exact figures on ship- 
ments, but judge from the information I was able 
to obtain, that the shipments probably exceeded 
1901, 1,500 cars or more, and according to an esti- 
mate furnished by H. P. Radley, the Bedford 
agent of the Monon, the shipments for 1901 were 
about 12,000 cars. 


A BANNER YEAR FOR OOLITIC LIMESTONE. 


It was not this additional output, however, that 
pleased me most, and, in my opinion accounted for 
the great factor in the prosperity of the year, but 
it was in that the trade has profited by past exper- 
ience and settled down to doing business with an 
understanding of what it cost to get out stone, 
and an insistance on prices that pay a fair profit. 
The history of the stone industry of Bedford is 
like that of many other industries in that there 
have been periods when cut-throat methods held 
to such an extent that the best in the trade made 
but little money, and those who sold stone at an 
actual loss were many. It seems that there was 
a time in the industry when people undertook 
the work of getting out stone without a clear 
knowledge of what it would cost, and wernt on 
the theory that they could furnish it just a little 
cheaper than the other fellow, and when the other 
fellow went on this theory, too, there was simply 
no bottom to prices. Now there seems to be an end 
to all such as that, and the people in the industry 
have figured out what it costs to produce stone, 
and simply decline to furnish it if they cannot 
see some margin of profit, and the buyer who 
thinks he is shrewd enough to play one man 
against another for the old starvation prices, 
soon learns that that game will not work any 
more. As soon as the users of stone realize this 
fact, which practically all of them seemed to do 
early in the year, they also realize that it is good 
business, and good for them as well as the pro- 
ducers, for they know that there is no chance 
for some other man to drive a better bargain, all 
being placed on a fair and equal basis. This is 
what it is that has made 1902 the banner year in 
the Bedford stone industry; this is also in keep- 
ing with the doctrine Rock Propucts has always 
preached, and I hope they will keep it up, and con- 
tinue to prosper. 


BUSY IN MIDWINTER. 

The first time I went to Bedford I took a drive 
out to the quarries, which are several miles out, 
encountering enroute so much mud and rain that 
I only saw one dry spot, and I’ll tell you about 
that dry spot before I am done, but this time 
I only had one day to spare and could not take the 
drive, but spent the time among the mills and 
offices in and around town. At the mill and yard 
of Mr. Ed. Thornton, (The Bedford Steam Stone 
Works) they were working away as lively as if 
it were the middle of the busy season instead of 
midwinter. Mr. Thornton was out of town, but I 
was informed that they had a banner year and 
have more work on hand now than..they had at. 
this time last year. In fact, the prospeéts look 
brighter than ever before at the time of the year. 

Mr. Thornton has been sending out ‘a nice nov- 
elty to the trade this year instead of a calendar. 


The novelty is in the form of a cottage barometer 
and thermometer. The thermometer tells you 
when you are getting hot and the barometer warns 
you of storms and tells you when to take your 
umbrella along. I don’t know just how many of 
these were distributed, but I’ll bet every fellow 
who got one of these is taking care of it, and it 
hangs up as an advertisement for the Bedford 
Steam Stone Works. They had one left in the 
office, and of course I would not leave the office 
until it left with me, and now my better half 
says that if we can put another glass on it to tell 
when I am going to be late for dinner it will be 
a priceless instrument. 

On my way back to town I stopped in at the mill 
of the Furst-Kurber Cut Stone Co. and found 
them working along with moderate speed. This 
firm works on contracts altogether and does not 
cut and carry stone in stock except that which 
is cut to order, therefore, their operations de- 
pend upon orders in hand. As might be expected 
at this time of the year, they are not rushed with 
work, but they have enough orders on hand to 
keep them running right along. Mr. Furst said 
that they expected to run steadily right along dur- 
ing the winter except when it became uncomfort- 
ably cold. It is somewhat difficult to operate a 
stone mill when the temperature goes below 10. 





AN ARTISTIC OOLITIC MONUMENT. 
Made by the John A. Rowe Rustic Monument Works. 


The headquarters of the company are at Chicago, 
all the business being transacted from that point. 
the Bedford branch simply does the work. 


THE OOLITIC MONUMENT BUSINESS. 


The next place I visited was the John A. Rowe 
Monumental Works, which is a half mile out of 
town up the S. I. Railroad, but as I have said be- 
fore, it is worth the trip up there any time to see 
them make rustic work out of Oolitic limestone 
with pneumatic tools. Mr. Rowe has been a 
great pusher in the field of Oolitic limestone mon- 
uments, and wherever he has once introduced 
this stone he has no trouble selling right along, 
and ships these monuments East, even right into 
the heart of the granite and marble regions, 
West as far as the West Coast, North to Canada 
and South to Jacksonville, Fla. In fact, he ‘ships 
practically all over the country, and the future of 
the Oolitic monument business in general, and his 
in particular, looks mighty bright. There*is.no 
shape or form of monument imaginable, but what 
he can produce, as well as any effect from. rustic 
to’highly polished work. No man can pay a visit 
to his monumental works and look through the 
designs and stock on hand without becoming .im- 


pressed with the fact that this stone is great ma-~ 


terial for monuments, and Mr. Rowe knows how 


to handle it. Speaking of the past year’s work, 
he said it had been an excellent one and people 
had been buying quite freely of the more expen- 
sive designs of monuments. Mr. Rowe is a whole- 
saler, and sells exclusively to the retail trade. 
The outlook for business is very bright for the 
coming year and he expects a larger trade than 
ever before. 

In addition to monumental work they also do 
quite a lot of structural stone work at this plant, 
and part of the plant is equipped especially for 
this purpose, having planers, etc. They have on 
hand now an order for the Colorado building, 
which is being built by Thomas Walsh, at Wash- 
ington, D..C., that will require about 75 car leads 
of stone, and this will keep his works going to 
pretty well along in the spring even should no 
further orders turn up, as they have not shipped 
more than 12 or 15 cars of the order yet. This 
limestone is being used for the front and sides 
of the building in question, and it is quite a nice 
order for nice material. 


BEDFORD’S “DRY” SPOT. 


Mr. John A. Rowe is also manager of the Indi- 
ana-Bedford Stone Co., which has a quarry and 
mill out from town a few miles where the bulk 
of the quarries of this district are located. I re 
member this quarry distinctly, because it was a 
trip to this quarry during. my first visit that furn- 
ished me the only spot I found in the country 
free from mud, and that brings me back to the sto- 
ry of that one dry spot. I had been wading around 
in the nastiest and stickiest mud I had ever seen 
practically all day during my first visit to the 
quarries, and had at last climbed in the buggy 
and started back to town when on crossing the 
railroad I looked over to my right and saw a long, 
high trestle and at the opposite end a quarry. I 
told the driver to stop right there, that there was 
the first dry spot I had seen all day long and I 
was going to walk over that trestle and see the 
quarries and mills of the Indiana-Bedford Stone 
Co. It was nice walking across the trestle, but 
the joke on me was that I had bought an umbrella 
that morning to keep off the rain, during the in- 
termittent showers of the day, and left the um- 
brella in the buggy and the rain caught me when 
I was about midway of the trestle. But a trip 
over there was worth the wetting any time. They 
have a fine quarry and a nice mill over there and 
while I was in Mr. Rowe’s office on this trip I 
was fortunate enough to find a picture of that 
trestle, with the track better filled than when I 
occupied it for the picture shows it filled with a 
train load of Bedford’s best Oolitic limestone com- 
ing out of the quarry of the Indiana-Bedford 
Stone Co. The picture does not show any part of 
the quarry except a little pump house down in 
the valley which supplies the water for the 
works, but it is a good picture and it is the one 
spot around Bedford that never gets muddy, and 
that trestle helps to bring stone out of a mighty 
good quarry that is operated by one of Bedford’s 
most thorough stone men. 


AMONG THE DOWN TOWN OFFICES. 


When I went down town again and began visit- 
ing among. the offices I found Mr. Robert Reed, of 
the Oolitic Stone Co., of Indiana, taking things 
comparatively easy and looking happy. He said 
that they rounded out a good year and he thinks 
business will be good this year, too, but he also 
says it is too early in the year to say positively. 
He informs me that his brother, Samuel Reed, 
who has charge of the quarries near Bloomington, 
is well and has things moving along nicely at the 
quarries. At-this time of the year the work con- 
sists largely in stripping and doing a little top 
quarrying and getting in shape generally to do 
business in the summer. 

C. S. Norton, of the C. S. Norton Blue Stone Co., 
who makes a specialty of quarrying hard dark 
blue stone for heavy work, most of which goes 
East, told me that he had not only wound up an 
excellent year, but that the new year is opening 
up brighter than ever before. He has just obtain- 
ed a big Government contract that of itself will 
make him a fair business next year, even if he 


gets no further orders, but he is not like a man 


that will keep still and not get more orders. 
SOME NEW YEAR CHANGES. 


When I went to look up The Perry-Mathews-~ 
Buskirk Stone Co. I found they had moved their’ 


offices since I was last there. They are now‘on 
the corner facing the square as you go up toward 
the Monon office where they moved’on the second 
floor of a new building last September. 
in visiting the office that there had also been 
some changes in the official heads of the concern, 


and also of the superintendents at the quarries. 


I found - 
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The general offices of the quarry are in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Chicago, IIll., and for- 
merly Colonel L. T. Dickason was president, W. 
C. Crosier was second vice president and man- 
ager, but since the change of the officials, which 
was formally made only a few days before my 
visit, though it was virtually understood the 
first of the year, F. S. Gorton succeeds Colonel 
Dickason as president and Capt. D. McL. McKay 
succeeded W. C. Crosier as second vice president 
and manager. Colonel Dickason has also retired 
from the presidency of the Consolidated Stone Co. 
and has been succeeded in that eompany by H. 
A. Hickman, as president, and E. L. Borst has 
become second vice president and manager of the 
Consolidated Stone Co., succeeding Captain D. 
McL. McKay, who has become manager of the P.- 
M.-B. George K. Beddoe is in charge of the Bed- 
ford office of the P.-M.-B. Speaking of the year’s 
business of the company, Mr. Beddoe says, that 
taking the year as a whole, they shipped out prac- 
tically the same amount of stone they did during 
the year 1901. They were hampered a little about 
shipments early in the summer on account of a 
strike in the building trade in New York, but 
during the latter part of the summer they were 
quite busy, and more than made up for the little 
slowness early in the year. In fact, they were 
called on to ship out at such a lively rate that the 
shipping practically caught up with the quarrying 
operations and led the quarrying an uncomforta- 
bly close race. The P.- M.- B. quarries, next to 
the Bedford Quarries Co., are the biggest shippers 
of Bedford stone, and are said to ship about 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet annually. The Consolidated 
Stone Co., though a separate institution, is to 
some extent owned and controlled by the same 
interests as the P.-M.-B., is said to ship about 
half this amount. 


A BUNCH OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


The Bedford Quarries Co., which is the biggest 
operator in the field at Bedford, formerly had an 
office up town, but they moved into the S. I. Rail- 
way depot early last summer. The railway pco- 
ple occupy one end of this neat stone structure and 
the quarry company the other. The general offi- 
ces of the company are at Chicago, and they have 
practically two offices at Bedford, for while the 
office proper is in tewn, there are two mill offices 
at the quarries, which call for so much of the 
time of the local manager that it is sometimes a 
question of whether the offices are out there or in 
town. H. L. Rice, who is cashier at the Belford 
office, represented the element of beauty in the 
quartette of good fellows that showed me the way 
on my first trip to Bedford, and I was sorry to 
find him gone out to the quarries when I called 
at the offices in town, because I have got a warm 
spot for those boys who helped me along on my 
first trip. I was informed that business was go- 
ing along as usual, and that Michael Wallner, 
who was formerly superintendent of the mills out 
at the quarries had resigned and connected him- 
self with the local branch of William Bradley & 
Son, Butler and Nevins Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Kentucky member of that same first quar- 
tette, Mr. Ashberry Pease, who was formerly 
draftsman at the mill, has succeeded Mr. Walner 
as superintendent. Dave Torphy, who was superin- 
tendent of the quarries, evidently concluded there 
was more money in the saloon business, for he is 
now operating a saloon and W. W. Whitney super- 
intends the quarry for the Bedford Quarry Co. 
John Torphy, the other member of that great 
quartette, who was at the time superintendent of 
the P-M-B quarries, is now with Oliver Bros., the 
famous chilled plow men, who are opening up 
quarries at Victor, Ind., in what is known as the 
Bloomington district. 


A BIG STONE CONTRACT. 


I had already observed that there was a new 
stone yard and cutting shop at Bedford, and had 
been informed it belonged to William Bradley & 
Son, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who have a contract to 
build the new postoffice at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
when I found that Mike Wallner was in charge of 
the works I felt like I was at home before I got to 
the office. Mr. Wallner took charge of the local 
branch of the Bradley & Son with its in- 
ception last August, and when they came to Bed- 
ford to: make arrangements to get out stone for 
the Indianapolis postoffice he built the sheds and 
tramways. He will put in another tramway and 
traveler, and there is no question but what he will 
make things hum around there this summer. The 
contract involves 800 or 900 carloads of stone and 
it will take about two years to complete it. He 
has 40 stonecutters at work in the shed now, and 
the first thing I saw as I came over the hill t> the 


office was a lot of finished work, including a num- 
ber of parts of large columns loaded on cars. The 
machine work is being done by the Bedford Quar- 
ries Co., but all the hand work and finishing is 
being done at the new sheds. 

While it looks like Mike has enough on his 
hands in this contract for two ordinary men, he 
has other business interests. He is president of 
the Bedford Building Supply Co., dealers in lime, 
cement and all kinds of building material, of 
which G. W. McCannon is vice president and man- 
ager, and G. K. Wallner is secretary, and he tells 
me that they have quite a nice little business in 
the building material line. He also had a con- 
tract to do the stone work at the new Carnegie 
library, which is just being completed at Bedford. 
He walked down town with me and we took a 
look at this library, of which the town is justly 
proud. It is built of blue limestone up to the 
first floor and bluff stone above that point, and 
is as fine a bit of stone work of this kind as a man 
will see anywhere, and will be a lasting attest to 
the beauty and quality of the Oolitic limestone 
as a building material, as well as to Mike as a 
builder. While we were looking over the building 
I was introduced to Mr. Bailey, of Bailey & Koer- 
ner, contractors of Evansville, Ind., who have the 
contract for the interior finish of the building. 


SHORT CUTS IN CUBING STONE. 


The trior of us talked shop for a while, and in- 
cidentally got around to the subject of cubing 
stone. Now, this has been a pet subject of in- 
vestigation with me for a long time. Not that 
I have found out much, but I have always had 
an idea that there was quite a lot to find-out if 
we could get the ‘boys to swapping ideas on the 
subject. So, of course, when we came to the sub- 
ject of cubing-up stone, I asked if they could tell 
me anything about short cuts in this work. And 
then do you know, Mike Wallner sprung a system 
of figuring on me that makes the old cube root 
system of my school days look like 30 cents, and 
made me think of duodecimals with the decimals 
cut off. He told me to take the most difficult 
sizes to figure that I could think of, with all kinds 
of fractiors, and he worked the problem out for 
me and showed me how it was done. I have got 
a general idea of it now, and may try to explain 
it some day, but right now I would make a mess 
of it, but I want to say that there are short cuts 
for figuring that the best mathematicians do not 
dream of, and some of these boys who cube stone 
every other day of their lives know them. 

The Brooks-Curtis Stone Co. is one of the new 
industries in Bedford the past year, who are oper- 
ating under lease the mill of the old Bedford 
Sawed Stone Works. They report that they have 
had a very good year’s business, but the expenses 
incident to their first year in business has swal- 
lowed up part of their profits. During the year 
they built a new cutting shed for finishing work 
by hand and had a lot of expense incident to get- 
ting in shape to do all kinds of work, but things 
are moving along nicely now and they say the 
prospects ahead are very bright. 


I had a strong desire to look up the Portland 
cement Plant that the Midland Portland Cement 
Co. is building at Bedford, but I found it was a 
mile out of town, and in the other direction, too, 
from the mill and I was not able to get down to it. 
I tried to find Mr. George W. McDaniel, of this 
company, but he was out of town. From the in- 
formation I could gather, they have built a crush- 
ing plant out there to crush stone for the con- 
struction work and have made preparations gen- 
erally for erecting the plant, and contemplate 
going ahead with the work as soon as the weather 
will permit. 


MORE OOLITIC MONUMENTS. 


Another man in Bedford, who is pushing the 
Oolitic limestone in monumental work, is John 
Naugle. Mr. Naugle came to Bedford about two 
years ago and began monumental work in a small 
way, and has now built up quite a nice business 
and is taking steps to enlarge his shop and add 
wire saws. He says that this has been a very 
good year for him, and that while business is a 
little slack right now, he really has as much as 
he can do, for it is difficult to work when the stone 
is frosty, and he has not enough storage room in 
his shop to keep sufficient stone inside and free 
from frost. He has the foundation laid now for 
extending his shop and also has a little engine 
house built and a small portable engine, and 
expects to spread out next spring. When he said 
he intended to put in wire saws I asked him if he 
intended to make structural stone work, and he 
replied that he intended to do any kind of work 
in the stone line that came within the limits of 
his appliarces and offered a moderate profit, as it 
is profit he is looking for just like any other man 
in business. His monument business, too, is of 
the wholesale class, and he sells to retail dealers 
only. I was glad to see indications of growth 
about his business, because he is a pioneer monu- 
ment man and is a faithful worker who deserves 
to thrive. 


JUST A GLANCE AT MITCHELL. 


There is a little town in Indiana, between Bed- 
ford and Louisville that has been making some 
strides in the rock products line the past year, 
and that is Mitchell. I did not have time to 
stop, but I got out and looked around in the hope 
of locating the genial former resident of Louis- 
ville, George Kice, secretary of the Mitchell Lime 
Co. I did not find him, but I am satisfied he and 
the other boys of his company are pushing things 
along with their usual energy, and I have been 
informed that they have recently bought another 
Sturtevant mill to replace a Buhr mill at their 
stone crushing plant. I found on inquiry that the 
Mitchell plant of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
has been running steadily ever since it started 
last summer, and the demand for the cement has 
been so active that the full capacity has been 
sold right along as fast as they could make it, 
and no stock to speak of has been accumulated 
yet. The plant is built with a capacity cf 2,000 
barrels a day. eS. 'F. 
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Raw Material for Portland Cement. 


(Note—We have had so many calls for back 
numbers of Rock Propucts containing an arti- 
cle on raw material for making Portland cement 
that we are reprinting part of the article in ques- 
tion, with additional matter, on the subject of raw 
material.) 


The first matter for examination in detail when 
we go to consider making Portland cement, is the 
raw material, and it is,jn some respects, the most 
difficult to explain clearly. The chemistry of ce- 
ment is still something of a mystery, even to our 
most brilliant scientists, so the ordinary mortal 


can easily get beyond his depth in an effort to ex- 
plain the chemical action of the combined materi- 
als entering into cement. 

Portland cement is, broadly speaking, formed 
by burning a mixture of lime, silica and alumina, 
which has been intimately mixed and finely 
ground, and then grinding the clinkers to a fine 
powder again. The product must have the qual- 
ity of hardening, either in water or air, after be- 
ing mixed with water, and that either alone or 
when combined with sand, and should have a 
gradual increasing strength with age and retain 
a practically constant volume. Now, it does not 
matter from what source the raw material comes 
so far as the cement is concerned, just so you get 
the proper proportions of the right substances. 


Limits in Ingredient Proportions. 


Of the proportions of ingredients, Lathbury & 
Spackman, the well-known engineers and design- 
ers of cement plants, give the following as mark- 
ing the practical limits: 
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Three Important Constituents. 


It will be readily seen from this that three con- 
stituents, lime, silica and alumina, form the im- 
portant ingredients, and other matter that enters 
into the composition of raw material is generally 
there by virtue of the fact that raw materials are 
never pure and they cannot well be entirely kept 
out. Some authorities claim that iron oxide acts 
the same as alumina, and that cement can as well 
be made with the alumina replaced entirely with 
iron oxide, but there is some difference of opinion 
on this subject, so I will drop it at that before [ 
get too deep in chemistry, merely mentioning it to 
explain why the two items are sometimes given to- 
gether, as will be seen by the following, which is 
given as representative of a high grade Portland 
cement analysis: 
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The Natural Cement Rock. 


With the maximum and minimum limits of in- 
gredient proportions established, in looking for 
raw material for cement it is only a question of 
getting something that will come within these lim- 
its, either. in one substance or material, or a com- 
bination of material. What the average man wants 
to know, however, is where he may look for this 
raw material, and how he may distinguish it when 
he finds it, and this is not .as easy to make clear 
as it might be. The first raw material to be used 
extensively in this country was natural cement 
rock, which has already been extensively used in 


making hydraulic cement, and this natural cement 
rock continues to-day as probably the leading 
source of raw material. Up in the Lehigh, Penn- 
sylvania, district, which is the center of the Port- 
land cement industry to-day, natural cement rock 
is used almost altogether. Where the composition 
runs too low in lime they use limestone along with 
it, and where it runs too high in lime they gener- 
ally mix a little shale with it to get the proportions 
right, but the same bed of natural cement rock 
that furnishes material for hydraulic cement is 
also used in making Portland cement. 


Magnesia Is to Be Avoided. 


When we come to apply natural cement rock gen- 
erally however, to Portland cement-making we 
find that in many localities it runs too high in 
magnesia, and is therefore barred from Portland 
cement making unless some means is discovered 
for doing away with magnesia, or the fact is es- 
tablished that magnesia will not prove detrimen- 
tal. Just what harm it is magnesia does I am not 
able to say, nor have I been able to get much light 
on the subject by diligently questioning those who 
ought to know. Some condemn it generally, and 
others say that while magnesia in lime or natural 
cement does not do any harm, it becomes a harm- 
ful ingredient when subjected to the high temper- 
ature necessary in calcining Portland cement. 
These conclusions may be altered more or less in 
the future, but for the present we have already 
set a standard or basis for the ingredients of Port- 
land cement which places the outside limit of mag- 
nesia at 5 per cent., and above this is not desira- 
ble, so any raw material that runs above 5 per 
cent. magnesia is out of consideration when it 
comes to making Portland cement on the present 
basis. 

Limestone and Clay. 


Probably the next combination of raw material 
in prominence for portland cement making is lime- 
stone and clay. In the limestone, however, this 
matter of magnesia must still be kept in mind, 
for it is evident that if the natural cement rock 
running above 5 per cent.. magnesia will not do, 
limestone running above that amount will not 
work either. The most desirable limestones are, 
of course, those running as nearly pure carbonate 
of lime as possible, and this is combined with clay 
to furnish the silica, ilumina and oxide of iron in 
proper proportions. Given a comparatively pure 
limestone, the next problem is the finding of a 
clay that will furnish the other ingredients in the 
right proportion, but I do not feel that I would be 
able to select such a clay by simply looking at it 
myself, so therefore cannot give clear instructions 
for its selection by others. Clay varies so much 
in its mineral composition that there is no re- 
cognized standard by which we may select it, ex- 
cept from its analysis, but knowing the ingredi- 
ents wanted and having the lime before you, it 
is simply a question of sampling clay and having 
it analyzed to find the other ingredients. The 
term clay means in this sense any and everything 
used in the clay industry, and, of course, includes 
the shale or stony clays also. 


Some Other Raw Materials, 


Lime, as you will observe is the principal in- 
gredient, but we are not confined to limestone as 
we generally know it, for this ingredient. There 
is lime in the softer form of chalk and marl, in 
fact, the marl beds of the Southern Peninsular of 
Michigan, are a great source of raw material for 
cement. Another raw material for cement is 
gypsum. Gypsum, however, is generally used for 
plaster and it might be considered worth more in 
that line than in the manufacture of portland 
cement. Among the Michigan mills it is some- 
times found desirable to use a combination of 
marl, gypsum and clay to get the ingredients de 
sired. Cement is also manufactured from a com- 
bination of blast furnace slag and clay. In fact, 
to sum the matter up short, any material or com- 
bination of materials out of which we can get the 
ingredients indicated above without including too 
much impurities will make Portland cement. 

It must be remembered, however, that getting 
a combination of material that will make cement 
does not by any means solve the problem of manu- 
facturing Portland cement. In fact, the raw ma- 
terial is the small end of the problem, and the 
raw material for this work is so plentiful in the 
United States that it is of very little value pri- 
marily unless it is of such a character and so 
situated that it will offer advantages in the way 
of making cements cheaply. 


Fuel as a Raw Material. 


Of course the first essential of a cement plant 
is the raw material from which you can get the 


right chemical composition, but this same mate- 
rial must be studied from a mechanical standpoint 
to decide whether or not it can be made into ce- 
ment at a profit. From the mechanical problem 
of making cement there is another raw material 
which we have not considered so far, which is to- 
day the most expensive item in the manufacture of 
cement, and that is fuel. It does not matter what 
or how much material you have, if there is no 
fuel available, you can not make cement, so 
whether you are willing to class fuel as raw ma 
terial or not, it is an essential factor in the in- 
dustry. It is quite frequently estimated that 
three-fifths of the cost of the manufacture of ce- 
ment is in the single item of fuel, but this cost, of 
course, depends materially on where and how your 
fuel may be obtained. I talked with a man re- 
cently on this subject who said that the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacturing cement at two 
plants which he was connected with sometimes 
went as high as 30 cents a barrel in favor of the 
one which was located where cheap coal was 
available. 
How Plenty of Oil May Help Matters. 


Somehow I have an idea that oil will enter as 
quite a factor in the cement industry in the near 
future at the fuel end. I know that erecting 
engineers who make a specialty of cement plants 
are looking longingly toward the Southern oi] 
fields, and when any of them find assurance of a 
flow of oil that is available in the same locality 
with material that will make cement there will 
be something doing. Moreover, even if oil doses 
not come in largely as a direct factor, I am think- 
ing that it will count indirectly by coming in so 
much as a fuel for other purposes that coal will 
be cheaper, and thus the fuel problem will be re- 
duced just the same—only not as much. 


A Question of Mari and Rock. 

A point worth remembering along this line, too, 
is that the factor of fuel is not all embodied in the 
price and availability of the fuel itself, but may be 
affected by the other raw material in use. Take, 
for illustration, a plant making cement from mari 
and clay, and another one making cement from 
limestone and clay, and there is room for quite a 
difference in the fuel required. This cement man 
I was talking to about the fuel problem, says that 
he believes it takes nearly 25 per cent. more fuel 
to burn marl and clay than it does if limestone is 
used instead of marl—because of the moisture in 
the marl. But I am thinking that this depends 
on the process, and even then you can not look 
at the matter just that way, for it costs more to 
quarry the limestone and crush it than it does to 
mine the marl, and it is a question of which costs 
more. Where fuel is comparatively expensive there 
is a chance in favor of the limestone, but if the 
marl beds are near cheap fuel the favors are likely 
to be the other way. So you see there are factors 
that must be considered together—wheels inside 
of wheels—and these are the things we need to 
know more about. 

The Ideal Raw Material. 

It seems to me that the ideal raw material for 
cement under ordinary circumstances is a soft 
limestone commonly called rotten limestone, or 
chalk and clay. In other words, the softest possi- 
ble material with as small amount of moisture as 
possible in its make up. 

There is limestone and limestone, and it seems 
to me that some of the hardest limestone I ever 
saw is that which is used in the Lehigh Valley 
district, while some of the softest was some 
samples from Southern Indiana, and belonging to 
what is known as the Oolitic formation. There is 
a wide difference, however, even in this Indiana 
Oolitic limestone, some of it appearing in hard- 
ness almost to the point of the hardest compact 
limestone known, and it may be found in almost 
all degrees of comparative softness from that on 
down to; the point where you can almost crush it 
in your hand. Just what quantities there are of 
this soft material I do not know, for I have only 
seen some smail samples, but any man who in- 
vestigates Indiana limestone to any extent wilk 
very soon discover that there is a wide variation 
in its make up. 


The Silexoid Portland Cement Co. has been in- 
corporated at Union City, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $20,000.00. 


The reconstructed plant of the Empire Portland 
Cement Co., at Warner, N. Y., will be put in op- 
eration March 15. The manager of the company 
is Charles C. Lockard. The plant was destroyed 
by fire about a year ago and is being rebuilt at a 
cost of $80,000.00. 
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The Possibilities of Furnace Slag. 


We have discussed heretofore the manufacture of 
slag cement, but the utilization of iron and steel 
slag, in a more general sense, is discussed in 
“Mineral Resources of the United States, 1901,” 
of the United States Geological Survey, by Mr. 
Edwin C. Eckel, who says that, although the 
greater portion of the slag annually produced by 
iron and steel works is not available, a great deal 
of slag is used in the manufacture of cement and 
of slag brick, as a fertilizer, and in the form of 
mineral wool; also, to a less extent in the manu- 
facture of paint stock, alum and glass, and a con- 
siderable quantity is disposed of less profitably as 
road material, railroad ballast, and in land recla- 
mation. 


Cement the Most Important Use of Slag. 


The most important of these uses of slag is in the 
manufacture of structural materials, especially in 
the manufacture of hydraulic cements. Slag ce- 
ment is produced by pulverizing, without calcina- 
tion, a mixture of granulated basic blast-furnace 
slag and slaked lime. This product, although 
really a pozzuolanic cement, is usually marketed as 
“Portland cement,” in spite of differing from true 
Portland cement in manufacture, composition and 
properties. Six or eight plants are at present en- 
gaged in manufacturing slag cement in the United 
States, the production for 1901 being 272,689 bar- 
rels. As slags cooled slowly are only feebly 
hydraulic, the slag used in the manufacture of 
slag cement must be cooled as suddently as pos- 
sible. This is done by bringing the slag, as it is- 
sues from the furnace, in contact with a jet of cold 
water. This granulates the slag, renders it strongly 
hydraulic, and removes most of the sulphur. True 
Portland cements can be made from mixtures of 
which one element is blast-furnace slag, in which 
ease the slag is ground, intimately mixed with 
powdered limestone, and the mixture the calcined 
and reground. Two plants are engaged in the 
manufacture of Portland cement from slag and 
limestone in the United States. In England blast- 
furnace slag has been somewhat largely employed 
as an adulterant of Portland cement. 


The Manufacture of Slag Brick. 


Slag run into moulds on issuing from the furnace 
furnishes blocks which have been used for paving, 
notably in Philadelphia. These slag blocks are 
very durable, but objectionable because of their 
slipperiness, which, in English practice, has been 
overcome by the form of the mold used. 

The manufacture of slag brick can hardly be 
considered as being more than a specialized phase 
of the manufacture of slag cement. On issuing 
from the brick machine the bricks are placed on 
racks to dry, which takes from six to ten days, at 
the end of which time the bricks are ready for use, 
Slag bricks are light in color; they weigh less than 
clay bricks of equal size, require less mortar in 
laying up, and are equal to clay bricks in crush- 
ing strength. 


Phosphatic Slag Fertilizers. 


The highly phosphatic slags produced by basic 
Bessemer converters are valuab'e fertilizers, and in 
Germany, especially, large quantities are annually 
sold under the name of Thomas silicate. These 
phosphate slags are more efficient as fertilizers 
than in mireral prosphates. The slight develop- 
ment of the basic Bessemer stcel industry in the 
United States necessarily renders the use of these 
phosphatic slags of less commercial importance 
than in Europe. During 1901 about 1,000 tons of 
phosphate slags produced in the United States were 
sold as fertilizer. This American material has 
been tested by the American Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, which reports that slag phosphate 
gave a greater total yield than did any of the other 
insoluble phesphates. The slag produced in steel 
plants using the open-hearth process are less val- 
uable as fertilizers than those produced by basic 
Bessemer converters, as they contain less phos- 
phoric acid and more silica and lime than the basie 
Bessemer slags. 


“Mineral Wool’’ and Its Uses. 


Over half the material marketed as “mineral 
wool” or “silicate cotton,” is derived from slag, the 
remainder being manufactured from natural rocks 
of several different types. During 1901 about 3,500 
tons of mineral wool were made from slags in the 
United States. The most important property of 
slag wool from a commercial point of view is that 
it is a very poor conductor of heat, which property 
renders it valuable for all uses for which a non- 
conductor is desirable, as steam pipe coverings, 
safe linings, etc. 


‘lag has been utilized in the manufacture of 
pa nt stock, in the preparation of alum, and, in 
small quantities, in the manufacture of inferior 
grades of glass. 

About 5,000 tons of slag were sold in 1901 in the 
United States for use in constructing macadam, 
highways and for railroad ballast. Sections of 
road constructed in New Jersey with slag macadam, 
under State supervision, have proved entirely satis- 
factory. Slag has been used in highway construc- 
tion to some extent near Buffalo, N. Y., to a greater 
extent in Pennsylvania and Alabama and most ex- 
tensively in the counties of Baltimore, Howard and 
Prince George, Maryland, where, under certain con- 
ditions, it has been found a highly satisfactory 
road material. In several States, notably in Ala- 
bama, slag is largely used as railraod ballast. 
Large quantities of slag are also used for reclaim- 
ing land and filling abandoned mine workings. 


The Lawrence Cement Co., Seigfried, Pa., has 
been adding to the equipment of its plant and also 
to its quarry holdings. 


The Western Portland Cement Works, Yankton, 
S. D., has closed down for the winter and in the 
meantime will be considerably improved and en- 
larged. 


The men working in the cement mills in the 
Louisville district have been notified that they 
will receive an advance of 10 per cent. in wages 
during 1903. 


The Quaker City Portland Cement Co., of which 
Mr. Carhart, of the Northampton (Pa.) Portland 
Cement Co., is president, is preparing to build a 
large plant near Easton, Pa. . 


J. H. Quea2l & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., dealers 
in lumber and cement, have filed amended arti- 
cles of incorporation increasing their capital stock 
from $250,000.00 to $1,000,000.00. 


The Penn-Allen Portland Cement Co. has been 
incorporated at Allentown, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $200,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Avon Burnes, W. H. Gangerwen, S. Addison 
Wershampel, William R. Yenger and James K. 
Bowen, Allentown. 


James J. Hill is said to have purchased 12,000 
tons of Belgium cement for constructing a tun- 
nel which the Great Northern Railway is build- 
ing at Seattle, Wash. 

J. Frank Fields, representing New York par- 
ties, is figuring on erecting a cement plant near 
Hancock, Md. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Reading (Pa.) Cement Co., a dividend of 
6 per cent. was declared on preferred stock and 
5 per cent. on common stock. Business is pros- 
perous with the company and it is said that they 
will make additions to the plant and increase its 
capacity to 700 barrels of Portland cement a day. 


The Kalamazoo Portland Cement Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated at Kalamazoo, Mich., with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000.00. The incorporators 
are: Stephen A. Armstrong, Celina, Ohio, presi- 
dent; George A. Douglas, Battle Creek, Mich., vice 
president; Robert R. Gordon, St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
treasurer, and N. Hall, Kalamazoo, secretary. The 
company has secured property eight miles south- 
west of Kalamazoo, composed of marl beds, etc., 
and it is said that a cement plant will be erected 
at once. 


The stockholders of the Castalia Portland Ce- 
ment Co., held a meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., De- 
cember 13, and declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and elected officers for the ensuing year. It also 
decided to make a number of improvements in 
its plant. The old officers were re-elected for the 
coming year as follows: M. J. Prentice, presi- 
dent; George W. Hackett, general manager; 
Charles L. Johnson, assistant manager and sales 
agent. Mr. Johnson will have his headquarters at 
Sandusky, Ohis, as in former years. 


The Cayuga Lake Cement Co. held its annual 
stockholders’ meeting recently at Ithaca, N. Y., 
at which it was reported that the business for the 
year has been very satisfactory, with bright pros- 
pects ahead for the present year. An election of 
officers resulted in the re-election of the men who 
have already served in that capacity, who are. as 
fcllows: M. E. Calkins, president; George Liver- 
more, vice president, who was chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of L. H. Smith; and 
Charles E. Treman, secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany’s plants are located at Portland, N. Y. 








Salt. 




















The .Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia,, Pa., contemplates building an ad- 
dition to its plant to cost $10,000.00. 


The Palestine (Tex.) Coal & Mining Co., re- 
cently made its first shipment of salt. It is said 
to be of fine quality. Reports from down there 
indicate that there is a bright outlook for this 
company in the salt business. 


The Moretown Salt Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000.00, by Thos. W. 
Butler, of Marine City, E. J. McCormick and Fred 
C. Colton, of Port Huron, Mich., George Zink, of 
St. Claire City, and others. 


The Dennis Bros. Salt and Lumber Co. has 
been organized at Grand Rapids, Mich., to oper- 
ate a plant at Manistee, Mich., which was formerly 
operated by the Union Lumber & Salt Co. The 
company is capitalized at $500,000.00. 


The Kansas City Salt Co.,Sheidley Building, 
Kansas City Mo., who make a specialty of the 
Hutchinson brand of salt, have recently increas- 
ed their manufacturing capacity, which is under 
the personal supervision of S. Mathews at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., and he is said to be the most expert 
salt man in the world. 


Consul G. W. Roosevelt writes from Brussels 
in regard to salt mining in Belgium, that according 
te the Society of Archeology of Brussells, recent 
borings near Beeringen have resulted in the discov- 
ery of a mine of rock salt at a depth of about 
3,000 feet. This is expected to add greatly to 
the commercial wealth of the country. 


The Hiawatha Salt Co., of Wyandotte, Mich 
seems to have struck lots of salt and expects to 
have a plant in operation in three or four months, 
which will represent an outlay of $75,000.00. Dep- 
uty United States Marshal Thomas E. Mathews 
will be the general business manager; Homer E. 
Buck, manager of sales department, and Robert 
McGibbon superintendent. 


The new Rittman Salt Co., which has offices 
at Rittman, Ohio, has bought land and secured 
leases on other land and will build and operate 
a salt plant to cost $125,000.00, that will have a 
capacity of 1,200 barrels a day. The officers of the 
company are I. Stein, president; A. J. Frederick, 
vice president; F. O. Ricket, secretary and Leon 
Mansell, treasurer. 


The Michigan Salt Output. 


The report of Salt Inspector Dunnell for the 
State of Michigan, shows a decrease in product- 
ion for the year ending November 30, of 389,126 
barrels as compared with the previous year. The 
inspector explains this falling off as due to the 
high price of fuel and the present low price of 
salt, and predicts that if these conditions con- 
tinue the same there will be less salt manufsct- 
ured in 1908. 

During the year covered in the report, In- 
spector Dunnell and his six deputies inspected 
4,994,245 barrels. By district, the inspection, 
which very nearly represents the production, was 
as follows: Manistee, 2,332,507 barrels; St. Clair, 
924,948; Wayne, 734,844; Mason, 514,745; Sagi- 
naw, 331,250; Bay, 137,903; Midland, 14,967; Ios- 
ca, 3,045. 

In Bay County the inspection was: F. E. Brad- 
ley, 24,745 barrels; Pitts & Co., 11,908; Eddy, Shel- 
don & Co., 1,265; McEwan Bros. & Co., 4,583; 
Michigan Chemical Co., 980; Theo Hine, 3,952; 
Michigan Manufacturing Co., 23,228; Kern Man- 
ufacturing Co., 25,625; Joseph Cousson, 500; 
Mershon Schuette, Parker & Co., block No. 2, 21,- 
521; North American Chemical Co., 12,683; BH. 
Hall, 6,603; total, 137,903. 

The inspector’s fees at three mills a barrel 
amounted to $21,895.28; the salaries and expenses 
of his force were $12,336.60. A rebate cf 8-10 
of a mill, amounting to $38,459.48, was given, 
leaving $1,099.45 on hand at present. 
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Another German Brick—Quarzitol. 


Consul Henry W. Diederich writes from Bremen, 
Germany, at some length concerning a new build- 
ing material called “Quarzitol,” from which we 
quote the following: 

“Of late years, many processes or systems of 
making brick of sand with a slight admixture of 
slacked lime have been invented and put into 
operation. Some of these have their merits, 
others are entirely worthless. Within the wonder- 
fully short time of four years, not less than eighty 
factories sprang into existence in Germany, en- 
gaged in manufacturing sand-lime bricks. 

“My attention was recently called to a new 
brick, which seems superior to the clay and 
other products. It is called quarzitol, so named 
because it is made of flinty sand, and some chem- 
ical admixture. It is said to contain no clay, no 
lime, no cement, and no calcined plaster; in fact, 
nothing but fine, clean, quartz sand and some 
chemical binding material. The chief qualities 
claimed for this new brick are: It is very strong 
and firm, owing to its fine texture; it offers great 
resistance; it is water and fireproof; it is porous, 
yet does not absorb much water; it is not brittle, 
hence will not break, but can easily be chipped 
off with a hammer or cut with a chisel or saw; 
the process of making it is very cheap and every 
piece cut or broken off can be again utilized, thus 
saving both time and material. 

“Of course, all inventors are enthusiastic. The 
inventor of quarzitol asserts that he can use his 
material for all the purposes for which mortar 
and cement are commonly used. He claims that: 
quarzitol is not only the best material for making 
bricks and mortar, but also that it is well adapted 
for the manufacture of all kinds of articles in the 
cement and pottery line. He claims that: . 

“1. The artificial stone made of quarzitol equals 
the best kind of rock for facing masonry work. 

“9 It can be readily produced in any desired 
form or color, and also with any kind of surface. 

“3. The quarzitol stone is excellent for bridge 
building and the construction of sewers, because 
of its very firm and solid texture, and because it 
absorbs but very little water. 

“4, Being fireproof, it is well adapted for the 
construction of chimneys and fireplaces, and also 
for covering boilers, thus replacing the so-called 
firebrick. 

“5. Quarzitol furnishes excellent roofing mate- 
rial, far better than cement or tin or anything 
else now in use for this purpose. The entire 
quarzitol roof can be made, as it were, to form 
one piece, and is much lighter in weight than any 
other material. 

“6. Quarzitol may also be used for imitations of 
marble and granite for staircases, vestibules, bath- 
rooms, window sills, covers for wash tables, etc. 

“7. Quarzitol floors can be made to look like 
lineoleum or an imitation of stone or wood, and 
having no cracks or fissuers, they are well suited 


* to insure cleanliness and wholesome hygienic con- 


‘ditions in residences, hospitals, hotels, etc. 

“Brickmaking, however, is not in my line. I am 
not an expert, and can not help but remember 
that many things of like nature have started out 
well but failed when they reached the crucial test 
of practical adaptation. But, from what I saw, I 
feel satisfied that this new brick or the material 
it is made from is bound to have a future in the 
building line. It certainly does not cost much to 
test this newcomer, as sand is plentiful, and but 
little machinery is needed. At any rate, I deem 
it my duty to call the attention of builders, con- 
tractors and makers of building materials to this 
quarzitol brick, for which letters patent have al- 
ready been granted in the United States. Tests 
are to be made with the new brick in the Royal 
Technical Institute at Potsdam, and I may be 
able to send additional information in course of 
time.” 


c. S. Laraner is starting to manufacture arti- 
ficial stone at Sac City, Iowa. 


The City Stone and Sidewalk Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


J. H. Land, of Hamilton, N. Y., is organizing 
a company to manufacture brick out of sand. 


The Guarantee Cement Sidewalk Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has gone into the hands of a re 
ceiver. 


The Rice Lake Stone Co., has been organized 
at Rice Lake, Wis., to manufacture cement side- 
walks, tile and building blocks. 


The Composite Stone and Brick Co., of New York 
City, has been incorporated at Dover, Del., with a 
capital stock of $200,000.00. 


W. K. Gochnauer, of Appleton, Wis., has pur- 
chased the right to manufacture the Palmer Hol- 
low concrete stone in that locality. 


The Illinois Composite Stone Co., has been in- 
corporated at Peoria, Ill., to manufacture artificial 
stone, with a capital stock of $25,000.00. The in- 
corporators are: A. F. Robbins, H. A. Barrett 
and Adam Saal. 


The Concrete Stone Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Albert A. Pauly, 
Richard Garlick, W. W. Bonnell, Albert H. Beuhrie 
and Myron E. Dennison. 


The Birmingham Sand Brick Co. has been incor- 
porated at Birmingham, Ala., with a capital stock 
of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: H. P. Tis- 
sier, H. R. Dill and V. L. Allen, of Birmingham, 
Ala., and L. A. Cellen and H. J. Tissier, of Selma, 
Alabama. 


The Whatcom Artificial Granite and Stone 
Works has been incorporated at Whatcom, Wash., 
with a capital stock of $20,000.00, to manufacture 
artificial stone from sand, etc. The incorporators 
are: Thomas Taylor, James Brown, A. H. Wright 
and August Wilson. 


The Central Concrete Block Co. has been or- 
ganized at Kittery, Me., to make machinery for the 
manufacture of cement and concrete building 
blocks, with a capital stock of $300,000.00. The 
officers are: Albert E. Knowlton, Maiden, Mass., 
president; Charles C. Smith, Kittery, Me., treas- 
urer. 

The National Building Material Co. has been 
incorprated at Norfolk, Va., with a capital stock 
of $50,000.00, to manufacture brick, paving blocks, 
artificial stone and a full line of clay and cement 
products. In replying to your inquiry, the com- 
pany inform us that they have some vaiua- 
ble recently patented machinery for making 
both clay and concrete (sand and cement) brick 
and artificial stone products. They are now fig- 
uring with machinery men with a view to having 
this machinery built. Their intention is to estab- 
lish plants for the manufacture of clay and rock 
products of this kind all through the country. 


Concrete in Egypt. 


Concrete building is not only making rapid pro- 
gress in the United States, but all parts of the 
world. We have before us an account of a concrete 
structure built by the Egyptian Government as a 
museum for storing relics that have been recovered 
from the ancient Egyptian ruins. The building is 
constructed of armoured concrete and the work is 
carried out by the Egyptian Hennebique Concession- 
are, M. Severin, engineer. The building is located 
at Cairo and the government is also erecting other 
buildings of the same material. 


A New Fireproofing Material. 


Consul General Oliver J. D. Hughes writes the 
Department from Coburg, in regard to a new 
fireproofing material called Uralite, which is de- 
scribed as being of asbestos fiber with proper 
portion of silicate and bicarbonate of soda and a 
small amount of chalk. 

It is supplied in various finishes and colors, ac- 
cording to its ultimate purpose. In a soft form, 
the sheets are like asbestos board; harder, they 
resemble finely sawn stone and have a metallic 
ring. Uralite can be supplied in a plastic form 
for pipe covering if required. The principal ad- 
vantage of the material is undoubtedly its fire- 
resisting property. It is a non-conductor of heat 
and electricity, is practically waterproof (and 
may be made entirely so by paint), and is not 
affected by atmospheric influences, nor by the 
acids contained in smoke in large towns, which 
rapidly destroy galvanized fron. 


Uralite has the further advantages that it can 
be cut by the usual carpenters’ or woodworking 
tools; it can be painted, grained, polished and 
glued together like wood; it can be veneered to 
form paneling for walls or partitions for ships’ 
cabins or for railway carriages; it does not split 
when a nail is driven through it; it is not affect- 
ed when exposed to moisture or great changes 
of temperature; and it can be given any desired 
color either in the process of manufacture or 
afterward. It is the invention of a Russian 
artillery officer and chemist, named Imschenetzky. 

The process of manufacture (patented) is akin 
to that employed in paper making, and the same 
class of machinery is adopted at various stages. 
The process commences in what is known as a 
“preparation building,’ where the crude asbestos 
is first of all “teased” out and freed from sand 
and other foreign substances. It is carefully 
graded and separated and passes onto edge run- 
ners, where a small portion of whiting is added 
to prevent grinding rather than the loosening of 
the fibers which- is desired. From the edge run- 
ners it is conveyed by elevators to a floor above, 
where it is fed into a Krupp disintegrator, which 
further loosens the fibers. It is again separated 
by air blasts and by sieving, and is then ready 
for the next stage. 

In another building, the asbestos is mixed with 
an equal weight of whiting, if white uralite is 
being made; or if gray or red uralite is needed, 
this is replaced by carbon black, or red oxide. 
The whiting is first reduced to a cream by beating 
it up with revolving paddles in a mixer. This 
is passed through a sieve for the removal of ac- 
cidental impurities, and thence into a “hollander.” 
The asbestos is next added, the usual charge being 
5% cwts., and then the coloring matter. The 
whole is worked up into an emulsion by revolving 
screws and beaters, for a quarter of an hour or 
so, and there is further separation to remove any 
sand which may have hitherto escaped detection. 

The uralite pulp then passes to a machine de- 
signed on much the same lines as that employed 
in maxing paper boards. The pulp is delivered 
over riffle boards onto an endless revolving blan- 
ket, and passing through a series of rolls is 
partially dried and compacted. It then passes 
onto a revolving drum at the end of the machine, 
on which some fourteen or fifteen thicknesses are 
deposited before the required thickness is attain- 
ed, this point being signalized by a flash from a 
red incandescent lamp above. 

During the process of winding onto the drum, 
a solution of sodium silicate, with an amount of 
sodium carbonate insufficient to permit of the 
immediate deposition of the silica, is passed over 
the successive fibers of asbestos, and serves as an 
adhesive. 

The large sheets, as they are taken from the 
drum in their pliable state, are quickly cut to 
smaller ones, measuring 6 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 
1 inch. These sheets are piled up, alternating 
with sheets of wire gauze or sheet iron, to a 
height of about 40 inches. The pile is then placed 
under an hydraulic press and the pressure slowly 
increased, so that at the end of half an hour it is 
equivalent to about 200 pounds per square inch. 
This is maintained for one and one-half hours, 
and the pile is then left to harden for twenty-four 
hours, after which the sheets are removed to go 
to the storing rooms. Here they are placed 
vertically in racks on trucks, and pass through 
a series of stoves with graduated temperatures. 
The stoves are gas fired. They are then steeped 
in a solution of sodium silicate, washed, left to 
dry, and again passed through a stove, after 
which they are steeped in a solution of sodium 
carbonate, and washed and dried as before. These 
subsequent operations are repeated as often as 
required for the final hardening of the sheets, 
and the entire process occupies several days. The 
sheets are stacked for some days and again passed 
through the stove, being then ready for use, 
though it is said that, like timber, they are the 
better for a little seasoning. The sheets of uralite 
thus produced are found to be uniform in thick- 
ness, three thirty-seconds of an inch being the 
standard. 

An expert is quoted who gives an extended 
description of the material, stating that it is the 
result of protracted research, experiment and tesis 
which prove that the material possesses the qual- 
ity of withstanding intense heat for a very long 
time, has uniform nonconductor powers, ifs able 
to resist water after prolonged exposure to fire 
and is not affected by atmospheric conditions. 
The material is patented by foreign patentees 
except for Russia, and it is held by the British 
Uralite Co., 50 Cannon Street, London, E. S. 
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Nature of California Deposits. 

Deposits of bitumen, in California, are found in 
sedimentary rocks of all ages, and principally in 
three different ways: 1, in superficial detritus; 2, 
in veins; 3, in porous or seamed strata. The 
bitumen may be of any consitency—gaseous, fluid, 
viscous, or solid. Bitumen often occurs in super- 
ficial detritus or alluvium. This character of de- 
posit is usually the overflow of tar springs, into 
which the detritus from the surrounding country 
has been washed or blown, and, where mineral tar 
is sufficiently liquid, it has percolated into the 
underlying earth. The detritus, when saturated 
with mineral tar, most always have been repeatedly 
burned, leaving black, vesicular clinkers, which 
are frequently refilled, where there has been a flow 
of tar after the fire. 

Cooking utensils of the Indians are found in the 
vicinity of these tar springs, showing that they 
were used for the purpose of fuel. After this they 
were set on fire by shepherds, so that the fleeces of 
their sheep would not be injured, or lambs suffo- 
cated by going into the sticky mass. Where the 
bituminized detritus has escaped the fires, and 
exists below the clinkers, it contains about five 
per cent. of brown and friable bitumen, having a 
specific gravity less than that of water. It con- 
sists of seventy per cent. of asphaltine and thirty 
per cent. of petrolene. 

Thin layers of detritus, impregnated with 
mineral tar, lying nearly horizontal, are inter- 
ealated with thicker layers of detritus, which con- 
tains no bitumen. These beds are formed by flows 
from tar springs and deposition of detritus de- 
nuded from the adjoining hills. Before this de- 
posit was worked, mineral tar had flowed from the 
springs over the surface of the clinkers, until it 
h:.d reached a thickness of from one to six inches; 
it has evaporated and oxidized, becoming stiff. It 
was of different degrees of purity, sometimes 
absolutcly pure; at other times it contains as high 
as eighty per cent. of detritus. In 1891 and 1892 
this concreted tar was being mined and refined. 
At the present time there are but a few tons, which 
are scattered over the ground, in small pieces. It 
has been estimated that, in recent years, these 
springs afforded about one hundred and sixty bar- 
rels annually. There are a large number of other 
tar springs in California, nearly all of which have 
burned in the manner described above. 


Asphalt Beds a Trap for Animals. 


In the shaft sunk at the Hancock deposit, lying 
Northwest of the city of Los Angeles, in the center 
of what appeared to be an old tar spring, on the 
surface were found the bones of domestic animals, 
horses, cattle, sheep, etc.; at 2 greater depth the 
bones of the bear, elk and other wild animals, and 
resting on the shale beneath the bituminized sand 
at a depth of about thirty feet, were the bones of 
the Elephas Americanus. During the latter part 
of the summer season, in California. the natural 
grasses dry up, but. owing to the slight amount of 
water which ascends with the bitumen, as it does 
at the present time. many years ago, during the dry 
season, there grew, surrounding these asphalt 
springs, green 2nd succulent hurbage. This herb- 
age was the bait of the trap which tempted these 
herbivorous animals to their death. With every- 
thing else dry, these green herbs were an irresist- 
ible temptation. In struggling to get to them, 
the animals become mired in the tar lake and 
suffocated, their bones gradually sinking to the 
bottom. 

The Elephas Americanus seemed to be the first 
one that met this fate, as his bones rest upon the 
underlying shale, below the remainder of the 
fossils. These springs must be very old. as it is 
many vears since the American elephant fed upon 
the plains adjacent to the spring. 

Veins of asphaltum. being rents, seams and 
fissures filled with asphaltum. occur, usually ver- 
tical, or not far from vertical. An innumerable 


number of small faults, contortions and breaks oc- 
cur in the formation in which these veins of as- 
phaltum exist. These veins of asphaltum occur 
in the vicinity of red shales, or shales that have 
been burned and contracted by chemical heat; the 
contraction of the shales opened, and open cracks 
and seams in the adjoining formation permitted 
the ascent of the asphaltum. These cracks and 
seams extend to such depths as to reach deposits 
of petroleum oil. 

From observations made at Asphalto, Mount 
Solomon, La Patera, and other places it would ap- 
pear that these fissures and rents and faults are 
filled with bitumen in the following manner: 
Heavy petroleum oil at various depths below the 
surface of the earth, in porous or seamed strata, 
is urged upward, principally by rock pressure. 
The subsidence of the formation in which the 
asphalt veins occur, is caused by the contraction of 
the shales by heat. In consequence of the sub- 
sidence, the shales and sandstones are very much 
broken and contorted. Around the edges of these 
subsidences these veins of asphaltum are found. 


The Physical Character Varies. 


The physical characteristics of the asphaltum 
filling these veins are extremely variable. In con- 
sistency, it graduates from a hard rock to a viscous 
condition. The asphaltum contains, intimately 
mixed, from one per cent. to seventy per cent. of 
impurities. The impurities hardly ever exceed 
soventy-five per cent. The presence of more than 
seventy-five per cent. of impurities makes the 
bitumen so stiff that it can not be forced through 
the cracks and seams. In the vicinity of the in- 
jected veins there are beds of shales containing 
from ten per cent. to fifteen per cent. of bitumen, 
but existing rock pressure is unable to move them. 

The impurity in some of these asphalts is in- 
fusorial earth; in others, sand; while in others, 
finely ground shales and angular fragments of 
shales and fossile shells, or all of these impurities 
must be present in the same deposit. Shale pr-- 
dominates as an impurity; in fact, the impurities 
are derived from the reck which the asphaltum 
encountered during its ascent. Most of the time 
the impurities are very fine and light, making the 
refining of the asphalt, by any known process, 
difficult. 
shells, or all of these imprities must be present in 
the same deposit. Shale predominates as an im- 
purity; in fact, the impurities are derved from 
the rock which the asphaltum encountered during 
its ascent. Most of the time the impurities are 
very fine and light, making the refining of the 
asphalt, by any known process, difficult. 

The thickness of these veins of asphaltum is 
vi.riable; sometimes they are twenty feet in thick- 
ness, decreasing until they become the thickness 
of a knife blade, and in exploring for asphalts 
these small seams are followed, and often lead to 
thicker parts. 


Experiments With Oil and Tar on Roads. 


Consul Henry H. Morgan, Lucerne, France, in- 
forms the Department that the Continental Press 
has been having quite a lot to say about some 
experiments made by Dr. Guglielminetti, of Monte 
Carlo, for laying dust by means of oiling and tar- 
ring the roads, and forwards the following account 
taken from one of the papers there: 

The experiments in oiling or tarring the roads 
at Champigny were very successful. The ap- 
paratus in use were perfected by M. Audouin, 
engineer in chief of the chemical department of 
the Compagnie Parisenne du Gaz. Two successive 
processes of using tar were employed. 

(1.) Distribution by means of a special type of 
sprinkler, fitted with a fan-shaped nozzle, pierced 
with two rows of orifices. 

(2.) Distribution by means of a tank of about 
200 quarts capacity, heated by a traveling furnace, 
and operated in the same manner as an ordinary 
sprinkling tank. 

It is shown that the road, macadamized and 
well rounded. should be thoroughly washed and 
brushed on the day before the tarring operation, 
and to the extent of laying bare the macadam. 
After all trace of humidity has disappeared, the 
hot tar should be spread upon the road in a thin 
layer. 

In the trials at Champigny. when the tar com- 
menced to cool, fine sand was scattered over the 
section treated. Orders were then given that the 
road should be closed to traffic for a few days, 
and it is assumed that in a few months the value 
of the experiments will be demonstrated. 

A similar trial, conducted six weeks ago at 
Geneva. has given excellent results. The dele- 
gates of the “Ligue Internationale des Associa- 
tions Touristes” held at Geneva, reported on Au- 


gust 16 that the tarred surface was not slippery, 
that it was extremely hard, and that the horses’ 
hoofs left no visible trace. 

During the six weeks that have elapsed, no 
softening of the layer has been observed in spite 
of the very hot weather. The frequent rain 
storms have done no damage. The water washed 
the surface without making it slippery, and it 
ran off rapidly, not being able to soak into the 
road. 

The cost of the tar, reckoned at 50 francs 
($9.65) a ton, came to about a cent for each 
square yard. 

It is evident that a road protected from humid- 
ity and inclemency by this impermeable layer 
will last much longer than if left in its natural 
state, so that the lubrication process presents 
economic as well as hygienic advantages. 

The “Touring Club de France,” the “Automobile 
Club de France,” and the “Association Generale 
Automobile” are disposed to encourage these ex- 
periments. 


The Barber Asphalt Co. will erect a $50,000.00 
plant at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Louis Matthews, Bason, Wyo., has discovered a 
deposit of asphalt on the head waters of the Sheel 
creek in that State. 


The asphalt plant of the Schnectady Contract- 
ing Co., Schnectady, N. Y., was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


The Palestine Mining and Petroleum Co., at 
Palestine, Tex., will proceed with the development 
of its sand asphalt property near that place. 


The American Standard Asphalt Co. is arrang- 
ing to extend the development of its asphalt prop- 
erty at Russellville, Ky. 


The Tar Springs Asphalt Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Loca, Indian Territory, with a capital 
stock of $400,000.00, to develop asphalt lands 
and erect a refinery. R. V. LeGrand is in charge. 


The Black Rock Mining Co. has been organized 
at Augutta, Me., to mine and sell asphalt rock. 
The officers of the company are: L. Dutton, of 
Augusta, president; F. Lee, of Augusta, treasurer. 


The American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $250,000.00. The incorporators are: F. 
A. Ratledge, Edwin Crawford and P. A. Hoge. 


The Ontario Asphalt Co., which was recently 
formed by a number of Windsor, Ont., and Detroit, 
Mich., capitalists, will soon select a site for locating 
a plant, which it is thought will be in the neigh- 
borhood of Walkersville, Ont., Canada. 


Geo. B. Gonser, Wabash, Ind., has located an as- 
phalt deposit in Wyoming in which he has interest- 
ed Dr. M. A. Jordan and B. F. Keesling, Logans- 
port, Ind., and others in the organization of a 
company with $1,000,000.00, capital to develop it. 


The Merchants Oil and Asphalt Co. has been or- 
ganized at Kittery, Me., with a capital stock of 
$200,000.00, to develop oil wells. The officers of 
the company are: Hiram Thompson, of Kittery, 
president; Ernest L. Chaney, of Kittery, treasurer. 


The last move up to the present in regard to 
winding up the plans of the National Asphalt Co., 
and the Asphalt Co. of America seems to be tak- 
ing the form of a degree for the sale of bonds to 
settle up the affairs of the old companies and 
bring a new company into existence. 


R. H. Kello has been on a tour of inspection of 
the land of the St. Louis (Mo.) Gilsonite Asphal- 
tum Co. The lands are in the Indian Territory 
and Mr. Kello reports that he was agreeably sur- 
prised at the extent and magnitude of the de- 
posits. C. O. Baxter is manager of the company. 


J. T. Ray, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has organiz- 
ed a company to develop asphalt deposits near 
Dewey Springs, Colo. It is said that a plant will 
be erected for extracting asphaltum from the sand 
and lubricant from the asphaltum. The beds 
to be worked contain veins of sand asphaltum 
which are said to run 30 per cent. asphaltum and 
17 per cent lubricating oil. 


The fuel problem is indirectly troubling some of 
the asphalt people. The Lake Erie Asphalt Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has recently been compelled to em- 
ploy five special watchmen to keep the public from 
carrying off asphalt blocks for fuel purposes along 
stretches of street where the blocks have bcoen 
distributed for work to be done next spring. 
There is said to be 18 per cent. of combustible ma- 
terial mixed in the blocks, and when mixed with 
coal it helps out the fire wonderfully. 
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Maryland’s Geological Exhibit. 


We are illustrating this month a part of the 
exhibit of building stones made by the Maryland 
Geological Survey, at the Charleston Exposition, 
for which it received a gold medal. The part 
shown consisted of a pyramid about ten feet 
square at the base, rising three tiers to the top 
plane, which is capped by a solid pyramid of 
“Potomac marble,” a curious conglomerate, mak- 
ing a natural, highly colored mosaic. The sides 
of the pyramid carry 56 cubes in three tiers, rep- 
resenting granites, sandstones, marbles and lime- 
stones, serpentines, gabbros and diabases. Each 
cube is eight inches square, and each side of the 
cube represents the stone cut in a different style 
On the front is a polished surface surrounded by 
a tooled border, while on the top the rough stone 
is left with a similar border The sides show 
pointed and hammer trimming. 

Among the granites are specimens of the well- 
known Port Deposit granite, from the McClens- 
han Granite Co.; the Woodstock granite, from the 
Guilford and Waltersville Co.; the Guilford mon- 
umental granite, which closely resembles the 
Barre granite, from the Maryland granite Co., 
and the Ellicott granite, representing one of the 
oldest granite quarries in this country, opened 
about the first of the last century to furnish stone 
for the Cathedral in Baltimore. 

Among the sandstones are the Red Seneca, from 
the Seneca Sandstone Co., and the gray and red 
sandstones from other parts of Maryland. Among 
the marbles and limestones are cubes of the white 
marble quarried at Cockeysville, from the Bea- 
ver Dam Marble Co., and the “Potomac marble,” 
from the Washington Junction Stone Co. The 
quarries of the latter company were opened to 
furnish columns for the old House of Representa- 
tives (now the Supreme Court) in the Capitol at 
Washington, but they have never been worked to 
any exttt, and this unique rock is at present 
almost unknown. The serpentines contain cubes 
from the quarries at Bread Creek and Cardiff. 





Beneath the tiers of cubes are eighteen-inch 
risers of Port Deposit, Woodstock and Guilford 
granite, and Baltimore gneisses, the latter fur- 
nished by the Schwind Quarry Co. 

The most noticeable portion of this exhibit is 
the columns at the four corners of the pyramid. 
These rise on two-foot pedestals to a height of 
ten feet, and show the high polish to which the 
various stones may be brought. The column 
shown in the center of the cut is of granite from 
Guilford; that on the left, a deep green serpen- 
tine from Cardiff (near Delta, Pa.); that on the 
right a pure white marble from Cockeysville; 
and that in the rear a rich red Seneca sandstone. 

Besides this central figure the exhibit of the 
Maryland Geological Survey included numerous 
smaller blocks showing the variegated marbles, 
some of whic’ closely resemble certain of the 
Tennessee and the deep red marbles from Europe. 

This attractive exhibit was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Wm. Bullock Clark, the State Geologist 
of Maryland, and his associate, Dr. Edward B. 
Mathews, who has published a complete and beau- 
tifully illustrated report on the Building Stones 
of the State of Maryland. 


The North American Marble Co. has been in- 
corporated at Wilmington, Del., by Baltimore, 
Mass., parties, with a capital stock of $125,000.00. 
The company will quarry and manufacture mar- 
ble, slate and other stone for structural and mon- 
umental purposes. 


The Warren (Ohio) Marble and Granite Co. 
elected the following directors at a recent stock- 
holders meeting: Wm. Wallace, W. R. Stiles, O. 
D. Morgan, R. T. Izant, John W. Masters, S. A. 
Corbin, W. F. Corbin. A six per cent. dividend 
was declared and the affairs of the business found 
in good shape. 


The firm of Baldwin & Priseler, Ottawa, IIl., has 
teen incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000.00, under the firm name of The Baldwin & 
Priseler Co. There are no changes contemplated 
in the business, except, instead of a partnership 
business, it is now an incorporated company. The 
president of the company is M. W. Baldwin, and 
the secretary-treasurer is A. B. Priseler. 


The Massillon Stone and Fire Brick Co. has beer 
incorpyrated in Pennsylvania with a capital stock 
of, $8,000.0. It has qualified to do business in 
Ohio. The officers of the company are: Robert P. 
Duff, Pittsburg, president; William G. Hipp, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,. secretary; Edward A. Kitzmiller, 
Pittsburg, treasurer. Mr. Hipp is legal agent in 
Ohio. 


ANIJEXHIBIT OF MARYLANDiSTONE COLLECTED BY THE MARYLAND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


———— 
The Building Stone of Vermont. 


State Geologist, H. Perkins, Ph. D., has issued 
a report on the mineral industries and geology of 
certain areas of Vermont, covering the years 1901- 
1902. 

On the subiect of building and ornamental stone 
this report says, as is well known, the great min 
eral industries of Verinaont are found in the quar- 
ries. Aithough one of the smallest of the Sta‘es, 
Vermont is second only to Pennsylvania in the 
value of rock products sold. According to the 
latest returns, the total value of the building and 
ornamental stone sold in Vermont during 1901 
amounted to five and a half millions of dollars, 
and the amount of the present year will probably 
be more. 

To meet the growing demand new companies 
have been formed of late, and the future will un- 
doubtedly be greater than the past. At present 
not less than $8,000,000.00 in capital is invested 
in the marble business in Vermont. Over 3,000 
men are in the employ of the companies, and the 
sales for 1901 were $2,753,583.00, and as several 
large companies have not yet begun to put marble 
on the market, but will do so soon, the sales for 
1902 will probably be not less than $3,000,000.00. 

Since the account of the marble industry giv- 
en in the last report was published, there has 
been a marked increase in the production and 
sale of marble, and several new companies have 
been formed, largely by the consolidation of those 
already existing. 

It is unnecessary to say much concerning a 
company so long known and so highly esteemed 
as the Vermont Marble Co. This company, which 
is probably the largest marble concern in the 
world, has increased its business and acquired 
new property. 

Farly in 1901 a new and strong company with 
a capital of $1,000,000.00, known as the Rutland- 
Florence Marble Co., was formed. 

This new company bought the quarries and 
property of the True Blue, Beldens Falls and sev- 
eral other companies. According to reports this 
purchase includes 500 acres of Whipple Hollow 
property at Florence, Pittsford and other places, 
the total holdings making something over 1,200 
acres of marble land which is now held by the 
Rutland-Florence Marble Co. 

Other marble companies are also increasing 
their facilities for supplying the demands of the 
trade. The Brandon Italian Co., with quarries at 
Brandon, have put up and are operating large 
mills at Middlebury, where they have the water 
power of Otter Creek. At Dorset the Norcross 
& West Co. have bought up and put into extensive 
operation one of the formerly worked but long 
idle quarries. 

The slate industry is given only 
a small space in this report because it was 
fully considered in a former one, to which 
those interested are cited for full descript- 
ions. From the report given we quote the 
following: “For a few years the sales, and 
consequently the output, of slate in Ver- 
mont diminished rather than increased, but 
for the last few years this condition has 
been reversed, and this year nearly all the 
companies reporting give very encouraging 
accounts of active business during the year, 
and excellent prospects for the immediate 
future. The sales of slate for 1901 were 
large, amounting to $1,162,191.00. Besides 
the vigorous working of most of the quar- 
ries in the great slate belt of Rutland coun- 
ty, there has been renewed activity in the 
Northfield region. There is here a fine se- 
ries of deposits of black slate which appa- 
rently only needs sufficient capital and en- 
ergy to become very productive. At pres- 
ent there are but two companies engaged in 
the business. These are the Dole-Brill and 
the Union Slate Companies.” 

On the subject of granite, Mr. Perkins 
says: “While almost since it became a 
State, Vermont has been famous for its 
marble, it has been known as a granite pro- 
ducing State only during the last few years, 
and now it is almost as widely and favor- 
ably known through its granite as through 
its marble, and I do not think that it is too 
much to say that in quality, if not in quan- 
tity, Vermont is excelled by no other State 
or courtry in the world. Two other gran- 
ite producing regions, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, furnish a greater quantity, all 
grades being cosidered, but of the finest 
grades of granite, such as are used in mon- 
uments, Vermont last year sold more than 
twice as much as any other State. The 
greater quantity sold elsewhere goes into 
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paving stone, foundations, etc, for which 
uses Vermont sells comparatively little, while 
most of our granite goes into finer work. 
Vermont also sells more granite in the 
rough to be worked elsewhere than does any 
other State. When we consider the fact that 
our granite deposits are scarcely touched as yet, 
only a very small part of them having been quar- 
ried at all, and that the supply is practically un- 
limited and therefore inexhaustible, and that the 
demand for Vermont granite is rapidly increas- 
ing, we easily understand that a great future 
awaits this industry. The growth of the business 
in Barre shows what may happen elsewhere, and 
in many localities, for granite is widely distrib- 
uted over the State, from Derby to Dummerston, 
and while much of it is unsalable, much of it is 
of the very best quality. No red granite is found 
in Vermont, but we have all shades of gray and 
all grades of hardness and texture. The present 
capital invested and quantity and value of stone 
produced is very large, but we may confidently 
expect that it will soon be much larger. 

“The granite industry is mitch less concentrated 
in this State than either the marble or slate, and 
I have found it difficult to get at exact statements 
respecting it. It appears certain that not less 
than $1,000,000.00 is invested in the business. Not 
less than 3,000 men are employed in quarries and 
cutting works, and the output in 1901 as -given 
by the United States Geological Survey Report, 
was $124,828.00. Nearly all the firms report in- 
creasing business, some of them that during the 
past year, 1902, the sales will be double those of 
the previous year.” 

His report is supplemented by a special study of 
the Barre granite region, written by Mr. C. I. 
Finlay of the Columbia University, and by other 
reports covering other parts of the granite field. 


A Wisconsin Stone Quarry. 


There are many interesting stone quarries in 
Wisconsin and we are pleased at being able to pre- 
sent this month a picture of a fine Wisconsin 
quarry. The quarry is the property of the Green 
Stone and Quarry Co., Sawyer, Wis., and is lo- 
cated in the city of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., compris- 
ing thirty-seven acres in one corner of the latest 
subdivision of that city. The picture gives a 
good general view of the quarrying, but of course 
does not clearly show the effects of layers, etc. 
This view is taken from what is called pit No. 1, 
and the equipment and stone is such that all 
kinds and sizes of stone, ranging from 4 inches 
to 40 inches in thickness, can be quarried and 
handled. In speaking of the stone, they say that 
they have layers of Trenton and crystoline lime- 
stone ranging from 4 to 40 inches thick, and the 
floor on which the track is laying is a 30-inch 
blue rhyolite. The face of the bluff exposed to 
view in the picture is 23 feet high and 172 feet 
long. The drilling is done by steam, the main 
line of steam pipe being suspended from a cable 
above the tracks and then running in line with 
the bluff. They say they get all the steam they 
require for three 234-in. Ingersoll drills from a 
5x14 marine boiler, and the same boiler outfit sup- 
plies the hoisting engines. In the process of get- 
ting out stone they use blasting powder and then 
break with hammers to the sizes and shapes de- 
sired. 

In transporting the stone they have cars of 
their own special design which hold a half cord 
each and dump to one side. The cars can be 
transferred to any track desired by means of 
turn tables. In operation they generally use two 
shifts, using six cars and three men to each car. 
The first shift, after being loaded, proceeds to 
the turn table, where it is transferred to the up 
track, when reaching bottom of incline one man 
fastens the car to an endless cable. After reach- 
ing the top of incline, the car runs down grade to 
boat, running on the bridge right over boat and is 
there dumped. After the first shift has dump- 
ed, they return by way of the return tmack, and 
while shift 1 is on the return, shift 2 is on the 
up track. With this method they have made 
seven and a half full trips per hour, consisting 
of 24 cords in one hour by 29 men, which has been 
called a record: This, of course, was only done 
in one instance upon a wager, the average being 
five full trips per hour, or, in other words, run- 
ning 6 cars—30 cars an hour. 

In the last three years they have quarried 11,- 
300 cords, figurirg 128 feet a cord. At present 
they are opening another pit located at the rear 
of the dwelling, to have a 500-foot face, where 
there is less ground, consequently the layers are 
thinner as shown in photograph. ; 
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E. A. Fengler, Dubuque, Iowa, will erect a stone 
crushing plant at Eagle Point, Iowa. 


W. E. Patch has been aypointed superintendent 
at the stone crusher ptan! at Akron. Ohio. 


The Oxford Marble and Granite Co., Oxford, 
Mass., is planning to increase its facilities. 


The Ohio Ballast Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000.00. 


The store of the Mount Waldo Granite Co., at 
Frankfort, Me., was destroyed by fire January 16. 


W. B. Adair has become associated with his fa- 
ther in the marble business at Glen Falls, N. Y. 


George Dugan, of Bedford, Ind., is putting in 
a new electric traveler to handle cut stone in his 
yard. 


The Mussey Stone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
duced its capital stock from $500,000.00, to $100,- 
000.00. 


The Bodwell (Me.) Granite Co. has recently 
been adding machinery to its works at Vinal- 
haven. 


The National Stone Co., at Bloomington, Ind., 
has added a New Albany stone planer to his stone 
plant. 


C. Meyer has started a stone yard on Elm 
street, Green Bay, Wis., and also has a quarry at 
Glenmore. 

The Ohio Co-operative Stone Co., East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000.00. 

J. Persbacker, Callicoon, N. Y., states that the 
blue stone trade of New York has been very ac- 
tive this past year. 


The Abiline Granite and Finishing Co. has been 
incorporated at Huron, S. D., with a capital stock 
of $200,000.00. The incorporators are: John H. 
Schnitzel, Ernest May and Burdette Moody. 


The South Side Stone Co.,.Chicago, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000.- 
00, to deal in stone. The incorporators are: A. F. 
Colgren, R. C. Gustafson and Aug. Carlson. 


The New Albany Manufacturing Co. recently 
shipped a stone planer to Mr. S. R. Riley, a big 
contractor of Philadelphia, who put it up at Pitts- 
burg where he is erecting a large cathedral. 


The Vermont Marble Co. has been rebuilding 
and enlarging their marble shop at Proctor, Vt. 
They have added two electric traveling cranes 
and a number of rubbing beds to their machinery. 


The Middle River Stone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Superior, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$25,000.00. The incorporators are: Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, Henry H. Stewart and Sybella J. Currie. 


John Craig, who has been for eleven years con- 
nected with the New England Granite Co., at Con- 
cord, N. H., has accepted the position as mana- 
ger of the Maryland Granite Co., at Baltimore, 
Md. 


The Thiells Stone Co. has been incorporated at 
Thiells, N. Y., with a capital stock of $1,500.00. 
The incorporators are: I. J. Herbert, of Thiells; 
J. M. Hasbrouck and Emma A. Nevins, of Gar- 
nerville. 


George Parker has purchased the stone business 
of Wm. Bollenbacher, at Bellevue, Ohio, and suc- 
ceeds to the agency in that place of the Cleveland 
Stone Co. McDermott Stone Co. and the Clarks- 
field Stone Co. 











QUARRY OF THE GREEN STONE AND QUARRYING CO. 


Tarbox & McCall, of Findlay, Ohio, have arrang- 
ed to deliver 1,000 yards of crushed stone to par- 
ties at Anderson, Ind. 


It is reported that the American Axe and Tool 
Co. has bought the quarry property of the Inde- 
pendent Stone Co., at North Amherst, Ohio. 


L. S. Atkinson has completed the purchase of 
what are known as the Barre Granite Quarries, 
which are situated ten miles west of Buena Vista, 
Colo. 


The Bedford-Bowling Green Stone Co., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., is installing a new traveler made 
by the New Albany Manufacturing Co., New Al- 
bany, Ind. 


It is reported that J. J. Griffith, sezretary-treas- 
uter of the Mott Granite Co., Pontia», Ill., has 
embezzled : $18,000.00 of tle company’s funds and 
disappeared. 


Thomas McLaughlin, a well known contractor 
of Ottawa, Ontario, Can., has secured a contract 
for the stone foundation work of a big bridge 
across the Ottawa river. 

The Waushard Granite Co. has been organized 
at Spring Lake, Wis., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: James Shaw, Geo. 
B. Heaney and Carrie Heaney. 

Alex Riggs has equipped his marble yard at 
Sixth and Harrison Avenues, Charleston, Ill., with 
a traveling crane, air compressor, pneumatic 
tools and a 10 h. p. gasoline engine. 

The Coos Bay Stone and Marble Co. has been 
incorporated at Marshfield, Oregon, with a capital 
_stock of $2,000.00. The incorporators are: C. W. 
Paterson, A. R. Tenbrook and J. F. Hall. 


The Medina Quarry Co. has made some changes 
in its officers at Albion, N. Y. Edward Foucher 
becomes general superintendent, L. A. DeGraff 
will go on the road as salesman, and other changes 
have been made. 


The Greenville Granite Co. has been incorporat- 
ed at Augusta, Me., with a capital stock of $4,- 
000,000.00. The officers of the company are: L. 
A. Burleigh, president; J. Williamson, treasurer, 
both of Augusta. 


The Vermont Marble Co., Rutland, Vt:, has tak- 
en out permits to do ‘yusiness in the State of 
Ohio. The Ohio heaijuarters will be at Cleve- 
land, where the company will be represented !.y 
Cc. J. Leavenworth. 


It is reported that the Booth Bros. and Hurri- 
cane Granite Co. have about 500 men at work in 
sections around Rockland, Me., and about 200 men 
getting out stone at Hurricane Island for the New 
York custom house. 

The New York Mosaic Marble Co. has been in- 
corporated at New York City with a capital 
stock of $25,000.00. The incorporators are: The- 
odore Dieterlen, Joseph Bayon and Alexander Pel- 
li, of New York City. 

The Battenkill Marble Co. has been incorporated 
at Portland, Me., with a capital stock of. $300,000,- 
00, to deal in marble. The officers are: J. B. War- 
ren, Dorset, Vt., president; F. W. Smith, Brook- 
line, Mass., treasurer. 

The Summit Park Stone Co. has been incorpé- 
rated at Buffalo, N. Y., to quarry and crush stone. 
The capital stock is $15,000.00, and the inco 
tors are: James Savage, Edmund P. Fish, 

H. Kilman, of Buffalo. 
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The Blair Stone Co. has been incorporated at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with a capital stock of $1,000.00. 


The Woodbury Granite Co., Bethel, Vt., has 
closed a contract to furnish about $100,000.00 
worth of granite for two residences in New York 
City. 


The Merchants Stone Co., Joliet, Ill., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,500.00 to $20,- 
000.00. 


The American Hydraulic Stone Co. has been in- 
corporated at Denver, Colo., with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00. The incorporators are: J. A. Fer- 
guson, Karrie Ferguson and Wm. H. Ferguson. 


The Banner Granite Co. has been incorporated 
at Augusta, Me., with a capital stock of $250,000.- 
00. The officers of the company are: L. A. Bur- 
leigh, Augusta, Me., president; J. Berry, Augusta, 
treasurer. 


The International Onyx and Marble Co. has been 
incorporated to operate in Fremont, Col. The in- 
corporators are: John F. Campion, A. A. Blow, 
Henry E. Wood, Wallace A. Stephens and Stuart 
D. Walling. 


The firm of C. D. Woodworth & Co. has been 
incorporated at Omaha, Neb., with a capital stock 
of $15,000.00, to deal in stone and sand. The in- 
corporators are: C. D. Woodworth, W. J. Mu- 
maugh and M. W. Cavanagh. 


A company is being organized at Freeport, Me., 
to reopen the granite quarries there. The offi- 
cers of the company will be: E. von der Osten, 
president; F. A. Hall, of Boston, treasurer; Fred 
Morton, of Cambridge, secretary. 


The Litchfield (Ill.) Marble and Granite Co. 
held its annual stockholder’s meeting recently and 
elected the following directors for the ensuing 
year: T. C. Kirkland, Wm. Barefoot, Wm. Wie- 
greffe, Sr., S. M. Gibbs and A. F. McEwin. 


The Hunt Bros. Co., 48 Orange Street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated to deal in marble, 
stone, tile, etc., with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Walter Korten, John H. 
O’Rourke and Ernest F: Kerr, Newark, N. J. 


At the annual meeting of the Chazy Granite 
Co., at West Chazy, N. Y., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year:: WwW. M. 
Carnes, president; Leroy Stafford, vice president, 
aud LL. L. Honsinger, secretary-treasurer. 


Knapp Bros., of Toledo, Ohio, have been suc- 
ceeded by the Knapp Bros. Co., which was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000.00, to 
manufacture stone. The incorporators are: Dan- 
iel H. James, Julius W. Knapp, Otto W. Buss and 


_M. H. Knapp. 


The Webb Granite and Construction Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., has secured a contract to fur- 
nish stone for the building at New Haven, Conan., 
donated by the Vanderbilts to Yale University. 
The amount of the contract is something like 
$100,000.00. 


The Iowa-Wyoming Marble and Mining Co. has 
been incorporated by Council Bluff, Iowa, men 
with a capital stock of $50,000.00. The incorpo- 
rators are: G. H. Richmond, D. W. Bushnell, E. 
A. Troutman, S. B. Wadsworth, W. W. Hanthorn, 
S. L. Etnyre and Charles A. Beno. 


The Pacific Stone Co. has been incorporated at 
Sacramento, Cal., with a capital stock of $120, 
000.00, to deal in stone. The incorporators are: 
W. D. Gester, Kate D. Gester, Dolph Barnicott, 
Jenney W. Barnicott, Sallie Howell Quinby, Uriah 
Cummings and Homer S. Cummings. 


The Royal Surpentine Marble and Mining Co. 
has been incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a 
capital stock of $250,000.00. The officers of the 
company are: W. F. Kyle, of Spokane, president; 
C. J. Spalding, of Colville, vice president; F. L. 
Reinoehl, of Chewelad, treasurer; and H. J. Bud, 
of Knoxville, Iowa, secretary. 

It is reported that Thomas Collpitts has asked 
that a receiver be appointed for the firm of Neu- 
kom & Collpitts, which was engaged in the stone 
business from March 1901 to December 1902. The 
firm seems to have done a very good business but 
was dissolved last December and the present ac- 
tion is simply to wind up its affairs. 


The Boise Granite Co., Ltd.; has been incorpo- 
rated at Boise City, Idaho, to produce and deal in 
granite and marble, onyx and sandstone. The cap- 
ital stock is $75,000.00, and the incorporators are 
as follows: H.C. Hoffman, J. W. Hoffman, M. M. 
Webb, Elof Anderson, William M. Davis, all of 
Boise, and A. Dawkins, of Salt Lake City. 


QUARRIES. 





V. P. Hiskey is organizing a company to operate 
a quarry near Salt Lake City, Utah. 


E. R. Fletcher has opened a quarry formerly . 


owned by the Fletcher Granite Co., Hardwick, Vt. 


The St. Clair Construction Co. has resumed 
work at its quarries at Kankakee, IIl. 

The City Council of Portland, Oregon, is con- 
sidering a proposition to buy a rock quarry. 

The Marquis Limestone and Clay Co. has pur- 
chased limestone quarry property near New Cas- 
tle, Pa. 

The Quarries Operating Co.,Chicago, Ill., has 


increased its capital stock from $20,000.00 to $50,- - 


000.00. 


The Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., Rutland, 
Vt., gave a complimentary entertainment to its 
275 employes during the holidays. 


Cyr Bros., Pittsfield, Me., will operate their 
granite quarries a few miles above Hartland, Me., 
all winter. 


The Rich Valley Quarry Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Pulaski, Va., with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00, to buy, sell and operate quarries. 


James Johnson, of New Richmond, Wis., has 
discovered what is said to be valuable red granite 
North of that place and will likely develope same. 


The quarries of the Maryland Granite Co., at 
Guilford, Md., suspended operations temporarily 
the first of the year on account of the scarcity of 
coal. 


It is reported that thieves broke into the tool 
house at the quarry of A. M. Seagrove, Uxbridge, 
R. I., and carried off everything they could lay 
their hands on. 

The Ohio Quarries Co. has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Louis E. Hart, Edward 
Ritsher and Harry W. Paddock. 


One of the Pioneer quarries of the country is 
the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Quarry which was opened 
thirty-two years ago. To-day it is said to em- 
ploy over 200 men and has every modern appli- 
ance for getting out stone. 


The Washington Monumental and Cut Stone 
Co., Spokane, Wash., has acquired an interest in 
the Spokane Marble Co.’s quarries, and as soon as 
the weather will permit a channeler and other 
machinery will be installed. 


It is reported that F. P. Cooper, formerly of 
Seigel, Cooper & Co., has purchased the marble 
quarry of Young Bros., at Tuckahoe, N. Y., which 
has been idle for three years and will operate it on 
an extensive scale. 


The Hanna Granite Co. has been organized at 
Augusta, Me., with a capital stock of $250,000.00 
to quarry and dress stone. The officers of the 
company are: Lewis A. Burleigh, of Augusta, pres- 
ident; J. Berry, of Augusta, treasurer. 


G. H. Worthington, president of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Stone Co., accompanied by the superin- 
tendent of his quarries, W. C. Nichols, has been 
investigating sandstone in South Dakota with a 
view to opening up quarries there next spring. 


The Central Ice Co. has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $30,000.00, 
and in addition to the ice business the company is 
authorized to quarry stone. The incorporators 
are: Christopher J. Handel, August Becker and 
Henry E. Boller. 


The granite works around Rockland, Me., 
especially among the quarries in the vicinity of 
Stonington are slowing down for the winter. The 
Hollowell Granite Co. has reduced its force from 
eleven gangs to three, and the Tayntor Granite 
Company is cutting down to two gangs. 


The Orvillo Marble, Mining & Quarry Co., Rut- 
land, Vt., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. The incorporators are: J. 
E. Burke, of West Rutland; Jewett P. Cain, of 
Rutland; P. Willis, of Florence; W. B. Buttes, 
of Rutland, and Thomas G. Willis, of Florence. 


It is reported that the Kentucky Stone Manu- 
facturing Co., of Rock Falls, Ind., has been placed 
in the hands of receivers, Henry L. Wilson and A. 
M. Patterson being appointed as receivers. Le- 
Roy Galt, of Sterling, Ill., who is president of the 
company, will continue to manage the business 
under the directions of the receivers. The com- 
pany also has a plant at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 








Slatr. 


Josebh H. Miles is to start a new slate quarry 
at Delta, Md., under the management of W. J. 
Jones. 


The Franklin Slate Co., Slatington, Pa. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $24,- 
000.00. 


Reports from Stroudsburg, Pa., state that the 
Snowden Slate Co., which has a quarry at Slate 
ford, is preparing to erect a large mill on its 
property. 


The Carbon Slate Co., Slatington, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Ellis Owens, Robert G. 
Pierce and Joseph Richards. 


Reports from Poultney, Vt., say that all the 
Slate quarries in that vicinity are exceedingly 
busy, and are working overtime in their efforts 
to keep up with orders. A number of concerns 
are preparing to increase their facilities. 


The Shenandoah Slate Co. has been organized 
at Berkley, W. Va. The officers are: John Love- 
lette, president; John,L. Edwards, vice president, 
and F. M. Yerick, secretary. R. Parker Crenshaw 
is engineer in charge of.the work. Offices at Kel- 
log Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Albion-Bangor Slate Co. has been incor- 
porated with principal offices with the Corpora- 
tion Trust Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., with a capital stock of $150,000.00, to man- 
ufacture slate. The incorporators are: H. S. 
Gould, O. S. Lee, Jr., and J. R. McCarren. 


At a recent meeting of the Dole-Brill Black 
Slate Co., Northfield, Vt., a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter of joining forces 
with New York parties under the firm name of 
the Vermont Black Slate Co., to put dimension 
and milling stock slate on the market. Direct- 
ors were elected for the ensuing year as follows.: 
Charles Dole, C. C. Brill, W. W. Holien, Frank 
Plumley and C. W. Scarff. 


The wholesale and retail slate and tin roofing 
business of David Schmid, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
has been bought by Henry Rohrman, of Zanes- 
ville, and Stephen Mills, Jr., of Caldwell, Ohio. 
Both parties have been connected with the busi- 
ness in the employ of Mr. Schmid for a number 
of years. Mr. Schmid will devote his entire time 
in the future to the art pottery business, being 
already the principal spirit of the pottery estab- 
lishment. 




















Adding New Slate Machinery. 


The Western Slate Co., 1107 Walnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo.—We have had such a rush of business 
that it has forced us to add 20-horse power to 
our capacity and a number of new machines to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We 
are still adding some machinery to our plant and 
trust you are doing the same. 


Nelson Armstrong, of Verona, N. Y., has con- 
tracted to furnish the public works of Oneida, N. 
Y., stone for crushing. 


The Allegheny Quarry Co., with offices at 419 
Market street, Camden, N. J., has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $125,000.00, to quarry 
stone. The incorporators are: E. Einbach, H. R. 
Jones and S. Casparis. It is said that this com- 
pany will operate the quarry formerly operated 
by Mr. Neeb, at Lancaster, Ohio. 


The organization of the American Black Marble 
Co. has been completed by Galesburg, Ill, capi- 
talists, and it is expected they will take steps 
right away to develop marble deposits at Dalton, 
Ga. The company is incorporated with a capital 
stock of $200,000.00, with the following officers: 
Ames A. Barlow, Galesburg, president; M. A. 
Wilson, Kewanee, vice president; R. E. Mennison, 
Kewanee, treasurer; George Craig, Galesburg, gen- 
eral manager. 
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Monuments. 




















Joseph King has opened up a granite shop at 
Vermillion, N. Y. 


James Fairley has purchased the Oatman mar- 
ble shop at Salem, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio, will erect a memorial to Mc- 
Kinley costing $50,000.00. 


J. G. McConnell has bought out the marble bus- 
iness of Charles S. Chissom, Prattsburg, N. Y. 


A. H. Griffith, proprietor of the Centreville 
(Mich.) Mcnumental Works, is distributing some 
neat calendars. 


The citizens of Carlinville, Ill., have started a 
movement to erect a monument to the memory of 
Gen. John M. Palmer. 


John B. Schrichte, Rushville, Ind., has added 
pneumatic machinery to cut stone,including tools, 
air compressor and gas engine. 


The citizems of Stockton, Cal., are raising a 
fund to erect a monument at that place to a local 
fireman who lost his life while on duty. 


F. J. Kleiser, Seventh and Willow streets, Leb- 
anon, Pa., is preparing to enlarge his marble cut- 
ting establishment, increasing its output. 


Mr. A. A. Clark has become a partner with his 
brother, C. N. Clark, in the monument business 
of the firm of C. N. Clark & Co., Urbana, IIl. 


F. M. Smith, Poseyville, Ind., secured a con- 
tract recently for a $1,000.00 monument to be 
erected over the grave of the late Joseph Hale. 


Cc. A. Beardsley, Columbus, Neb., says: “I am 
somewhat under the weather but I look forward 
to an active business and expect to be in the fray.” 


Ballard & Son, Sioux Falls, S. D., have recent- 
ly completed for the Norwegian Lutheran church 
at that place an unusually beautiful baptismal 
font. 


The Bellville (Ill.) Board of Public Improve- 
ments has taken steps to improve the public 
square by erecting a monument to their soldier 
dead. 


The Archer Marble Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 
are to be rebuilt this summer. A new and modern 
building will be erected to replace the present 
structure. 


The Empire Monument Co., Norwich, N. Y., 
has among other orders a contract for a mauso- 
leum of classic design to be erected in the Mount 
Hope Cemetery, Carlinsville, N. Y. 


The Common Council of Providence, R. I., has 
passed a resolution to appropriate $5,000.00 to 
erect a monument to the late Richard Denning, to 
be placed in Roger Williams Park. 


C. W. Doran, who was for twenty years or 
more with the Homrich Marble Works, at Galena, 
Ill., is now with Doran Bros. and O’Conner, who 
operate monument works at Dubuque, Ia. 


One of the Western monument men who seems 
to be enjoying prosperity in the monument busi- 
ness is G. W. Dawson, Guthrie, Oklahoma, who 
located at 107 EB. Oklahoma Avenue in 1901. 


Daniel Canning, Newberryport, Mass., has been 
enlarging his granite works and equipping it with 
modern machinery. He has a 12 h. p. gasoline 
engine, pneumatic tools and also polishing ma- 
chinery. 


The Central Illinois Monumental Co. has been 
incorporated at Litchfield, Ill., to do monumental 
and general stone work, with a capital stock of 
$2,500.00. The incorporators are: John H. Tay- 
lor and others. 


McMullen Bros., Schenectady, N. Y., have among 
other orders for monumental work, a monument 
to be erected to the memory of the heroes of 1748. 
or more particularly, what is known as the Ben- 
kendall massacre. 


The Iowa State Monument Committee will hold 
a meeting at Cedar Falls, Iowa, February 15, to 
receive bids for three large monuments. S. B. 
Humbert, of Cedar Falls, can probably give in- 
formation in regard to specifications. 


Smith Bros., of Norwalk, Ohio, have been get- 
ting in several car loads of fresh granite for mon- 
umental work, and have a number of orders ahead. 
In fact, it is said that they have more orders 
aheah now than ever before at any one time. 


A local newspaper at Lacon, IIl., is proud of the 
Mellow Monument Works at that place. It is 
said that they have not only enjoyed a prosperous 
business in the past, but have already booked a 
lot of orders for the new year. 


Geo. Dodds & Son, Xenia, Ohio, say that their 
business the past year has been considerably bet- 
ter than it was in 1901. In addition to monu- 
mental work, they put up fancy stone verandas 
of Bedford stone. 


Lloyd Bros., Toledo, Ohio, have secured a con- 
tract to erect a $250,000.00 monument at Lansing, 
Mich., which the State of Michigan is erecting to 
the memory of its soldiers and sailors. The mon- 
ument will have a 50-ft. base and 200 feet high. 


Alex. Briggs has been adding new machinery 
to the equipment of his monument shop and mar- 
ble yard at Charleston, Ill. The machinery con- 
sists of 10 h. p. gasoline engine, traveling crane, 
granite polisher, air compressor and pneumatic 
teols. 


Mr. Carl Kranz has moved from Marshalltown, 
Iowa, to Davenport, Iowa, and opened offices in 
the Wiese Building, 325 Q. Second Street. Mr. 
Kranz is sales agent for the New England Granite 
Co., which has quarries at Barre, Vt., and Quincy, 
Mass. 


The Iowa and Nebraska Granite and Marble 
Co. has been incorporated at Omaha, Neb., with 
a capital stock of $10,000.00, to conduct a general 
monument and tombstone business. The incor- 
porators are: Joseph E. Blenkiron, J. G. Cannon, 
J. C. Copple, Jack Tranmer and C. H. Chapman. 


The Fort Lee Revolutionary Monument Associ- 
ation has been organized at Ft. Lee, N. Y., to 
raise $5,000.00 to erect a monument to mark the 
site of General Lee’s camp. The president of the 
association is J. Fletcher Burdette, who is a rep- 
resentative of one of Fort Lee’s oldest families. 


It is said that the Simpson-Pernie Granite Co., 
San Diego, Cal. has one of the most complete 
and up-to-date cutting and polishing plants on 
the West Coast. According to the report, this is 
the first monument concern on the West Coast to 
use pneumatic tools, of which they have a com- 
plete equipment. 


The Chas. Reeb Granite Co. is the firm name 
under which Chas. Reeb and Fred Scott, of 
Dwight, Ill., will conduct a granite and monument 
business at Pontiac, Ill. Mr. Reeb was formerly 
a member of the firm of Reeb Bros., at Dwight, 
and Mr. Scott was also in the employ of the firm 
in the capacity of salesman. 


A Nebraska retailer of granite and marble 
says: “In this county the retail men don’t stand 
together well enough to make the investment a 
paying one. They seem to have but one aim in 
view. That is, to misrepresent the other fel- 
low’s product. It is time a good local organiza- 
tion was doing business in the State of Nebraska 
and getting prices well in order.” 


‘ 


There is a story comes from Washington about 
a marble slab that bends of its own weight as if 
it were fluid like sealing wax. The slab is in the 
Rock Creek cemetery and the iuscription on it in- 
dicates that it was placed in position about 1850. 
The slab is seventy-two inches long and about 
thirty-five inches wide and two inches thick. It 
is supported on the corners by four posts, and 
was evidently straight when it was first put in po- 
sition, but it has now sagged down something 
over three inches in the middle. Scientists who 
have been studying this remarkable slab, so the 
story goes, think that the viscousity of marble 
will prove to be greater than that of any other 
known fluid. 


Do Not Operate Quarries. 


The Brownwood Marble Works, Brownwood, 
Texas—We are monumental dealers and do not 
operate in quarries. There have been no new 
quarries opened here this year. 


Picture Monuments. 


There is a practice that seems to hold in Den- 
mark of carving the features of the dead on the 
tombstones, and it is thought by some that this 
practice may reach this country in the near fu- 
ture; as will be seen from the following Phila- 
delphia report: 

“Local marble dealers are taking a keen inter- 
est in an enterprise, which had its origin in Don- 
mark, for reproducing the pictures of dead per- 
sons on their tombstones. They say that it is very 
probable that the movement will spread to Amer- 
ica in a short time. 

“The picture-on-the-tombstone craze started 
among the Dances as a result of the use of artifi- 
cial marble. A Danish master builder succeed- 
ed in producing a stone of such dclicate tints 
that it was impossible to distinguish it from the 
natural product. The imitation of the more cx- 
pensive species was found to cost far less than 
the natural and is made in any form desired— 
columns, plain or fluted, and capitals—as readily 
as flat slabs. The durability is said to be as 
great as that of the granite or marble. It was also 
found that it was possible to reproduce, by carv- 
ing, a picture of the deceased person, in the im- 
itation of marble, much easier and far cheaper 
oo the work can be done with the genuine ar- 

cle. 

“The consequence has been that the desire to 
have the features of the dead ones has become 
somewhat general in the little Danish Kingdom, 
and is reported to be rapidly spreading 
throughout the Continent. 

“A prominent uptown tombstone cutter, when 
asked about the new fad, said: ‘American stone- 
cutters have been keeping a sharp eye on the grim 
foreign fad, but as yet have seen but few signs 
of it spreading to this city. As soon as it gets 
generally known, however, I suppose families will 
adopt it here also. In fact, I will be much sur- 
prised if we are not overrun with orders when 
the craze reaches America. The only drawback is 
the fact that imitation marble is not used to any 
great extent here, and it is a very expensive mat- 
ter to reproduce a face in the genuine article.’ ” 


In the North Carolina Field. 


SatisBury, N. C., January 10—A company 
has been formed lately, consisting of Salisbury 
business pecple, to open and operate granite 
quarries near Statesville, N. C., on an extensive 
seale for getting out crushed stone. Perhaps an 
artificial stone plant will be erected there early 
in the spring. The quarries are located at Hid- 
denite, where the finest North Carolina Gem is 
found, called the Hiddenite, being discovered by 
a man of the name Hidden, of New York City. 
This gentleman formed a company for getting out 
this exclusive “North Carolina Gem,” but cannot 
by far, supply the demand for this stone for. the 
jewelery trade. Mrs. Marie Louise Wyatt will 
at an early date make preparation for the output 
of this gem on one of her mining propositions 
in that section. Mrs. Wyatt lately opened a new 
quarry consisting of a superior pearl white 
granite. The first contracts secured for this 
granite were the engine foundation beds for the 
custom house and post office at San Francisco, 
Cal., which are of an unusual size and the finest 
of workmanship. 

The Raymond Granite Co. had the contract for 
the building stone, the Bentley Construction 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., the general contract, and 
Jos. McWilliams & Co., of Louisville, Ky., the 
engines. 

Mrs. Wyatt inaugurated the opening of her 
Pink quarries last spring with the output of one 
of the largest vaults built in the North, also 
Dimension stone for two monster monuments, 
which were sent to Quincy, Mass., to be worked 
by sculpturer Barnicourt, of that place. 

The North Carolina Pink Granite Co., who 
bought their quarries from Mrs. Wyatt, early this 
summer, are working at the present with a re- 
duced force, as they are contemplating the erect- 
ion of a railway to the quarries. 

The Withney Reduction Works have closed up 
quarry operations for the winter, but will re- 
open full-fledged next spring to get their immense 
contract for the Narrows dam, which wili oc- 
cupy them several years. 


The stockholders of the American Granite Co., 
Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., held their 
meeting early in January and re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Wm. H. Evans, president; Wm. T. 
Stilwell, vice president and treasurer, and Joseph 
P. Tully, secretary. 
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Illinois Clayworkers Meet. 


The association season is on with the clay 
workers and a number of State associations have 
already met and the National Association is 
booked to meet February 2 to 7. 

The Illinois clayworkers’ Association held its 
twenty-fifth annual convention in the Illinois 
Hotel, Bloomington, Ill., January 6 and 7. A 
number of interesting and valuable papers were 


read at the session, which we hope to give at 
some length in another issue of Rock Propucts, 
but for the present space compels us to give only 
a synopsis of the meeting and the names of the 
writers and subjects treated of in the different 
papers presented. 

The first session of the meeting was called 
in the afternoon of January 6, by President W. 
S. Purington, and Mr. E. M. Heafer, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., made an address of welcome to the 
visitors on behalf of the local members. 

This was followed by President Purington’s 
annual address ,and he was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the question of an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, which was submitted to the follow- 
ing committee on resolutions: C. C. Barr, Streat- 
er; Albert Solfisburg, Aurora; D. H. Heager, Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Next a paper was read from H. F. Townsend, 
Lewiston, Ill., on “What Does the Present Coal 
Situation Point to for the Clayworkers?” 

After a general discussion of this paper, there 
was a paper by Fawcett Plumb, of Streater, II1., 
on “What is the Best Shape for Crowns of Round 
Kilns, One Quarter or One Half Circle, and Why?” 
Quite a lengthy discussion followed this paper, 
and then came the subject of “How to Overcome 
the Effects of Alkali Most Cheaply in Common 
Brick,” by H. De Joannis, Chicago, III. 

While the first paper drew out general discuss- 
ion, this drew out general discussion of quite a 
lengthy character. 

The next number on the program was “Unload- 
ing Brick by Mechanical Conveyor,” andthe dis- 
cussion was lead by President Purington. The 
last number on the program for the first session 
was a paper on “Tile Drainage,” by E. M. Pike, 
which also cnlisted quite a lot of general dis- 
cussion. 

At the second session, Wednesday morning, 
January 7, the first thing on the program was 
“Respective cost of drying ware with steam, di- 
rect heat and waste heat,” by H. A. Endaly, of 
Springfield, which proved to be one of the most 
interesting papers read at the meeting, and was, 
therefore, the most extensively discussed of any. 
After the discussion of this paper came a paper by 
J. A. Rankin on “Experience in brickmaking 
from 1858 to the present time.” 

This was followed by a paper on “ Factory 
Construction” by H. B. Tefft, Consulting Engineer, 
Chicago, Ill. Following this came “A Brickmak- 
ers Dream,” by O. W. Dunlap, Bloomington, III. 

Mr. C. C. Barr, of Streater, Ill., was next on the 
program for a paper, and his subject was “Strip- 
ping Clay by Hydraulic Pressure.” He was fol- 
lowed by E. M. Heafer, of Bloomington, IIl., on 
“The Clayworker’s Smoke.” This was the last 
paper on the program, and was followed by the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer, after whicL 
the Committee on Resolutions made its report, 
suggesting among other things that the Legisla- 
ture be petitioned for $500.00, to assist in making 
an exhibit at the World’s Fair. After this came 
the election of officers. Mr. E. M. Heafer, of 
Bloomington, Ill., was elected president; George 
J. Walters, of Chatsworth, Ill., vice president; 
G. C. Stoll, Bucyrus, Ohio, secretary; William 
Hammerschmidt, Lombard, IIl., treasurer. 

There were neat little speeches by the officers 
and everybody seemed to go home feeling that this 
was one of the greatest meetings of a great asso- 
ciation of clayworkers. The social features of the 
meeting included a trip to the local brick and 
tile factories, the delegates being piloted by E. M. 
Heafer, J. F. Evans and O. W. Dunlap. The first 


trip was to the E. M. Heafer Tile Co., where the 
visitors spent over an hour, during which Mr. 
Heafer was plied with questions. The next place 
visited was the Bloomington Pressed Brick Co., 
which was only a block away, and in a short 
time they were all enjoying the hospitality of O. 
W. Dunlap, who is manager. At this point shale 
from a coal mine is used, and mostly common and 
sidewalk brick are made. About an hour was 
spent at this plant, and as the other brick plants 
were out quite a way, being those of the McGregor 
Brick Co. and the Rankin Brick Co., they were 
not visited. There was a banquet also, that is 
usually the case at such meetings, at which an 
elegant dinner was served, and there was the 
usual amount of toasts and responses, bandinage 
and good cheer. 


The members of the association are as follows: 
Joe Rehely, Auburn, Ill.; A. C. Solfisburg, Aurora, 
Ill.; A. L. Solfisburg, Aurora, Ill.; Jasper Adams, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; L. H. Lambert, Beaverville, 
Ill.; J. J. Kloess, Belleviile, Ill.; William Kloess, 
Belleville, Ill.; E. M. Heafer, Bloomington, II1.; 
J. A. Rankin, Bloomington, Ill.; Dunlap Manufac- 
turing Co., Blocmington, Ill.; G. C. Stoll, Bucyrus, 
Ohio; J. M. Mamer, Campus, IIl.; Fred Tittering- 
ton, Carbon Cliff, Ill.; George J. Walters, Chats- 
worth, Ill.; E. M. Pike, Chenoa, Ill.; H. B. Tefft, 
Chicago, Ill.; Geo. A. Barnes, Chicago, Ill.; H. De- 
Joannis, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Robb, Clinton, Ind.; 
Leader Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill.; D. C. 
Heager, Dundee, Ill.; L. H. Martin, Dwight, II1.; 
W. M. Pratt, Earlville, Ill.; F. R. Carter, East Peo- 
ria, Ill.; Fuestermaker Bros., Ellisville, Ill.; U. 
S. Brick Press Co., Erie, Pa.; D. H. Arbogast & 
Son, Farmer City, Ill.; Minor Beardsley, Findlay, 
Ohio; W. S. Purington, Galesburg, Ill.; J. D. Gled- 
hill, Galion, Ill.; Wm. Hammerschmidt, Lombard, 
Ill.; H. M. Baldridge, Illiopolis, Ill.; C. & A. Potts, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; T. A. Randall & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; F. R..Hansen, Lexington, Ill.; F. A. Mar- 
tin, Mazon, Ill.; Oscar Frazee, Moweaqua, II1.; 
Omer Smith, North English, Ia.; L. C. Farnam, 
Pawnee, Ill.; D. H. Jansen, Pekin, Ill.; Charles 
Zoeller, Pekin. Ill.; John Jansen, Pekin, 
Ill.; Robert Unziker, Peru, IIll.; Chambers 
Bros. & Co., Davis Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
oke, Ill.; O. Atkinson, Rock Island, Ill.; A. S. Cur- 
ry, Reddick Ill.; J. H. McCabe, Rushville, IIL; 
Madden & Co., Rushville, Ind.; J. M. & M. Schmidt, 
Secor, Ill.; H. A. Eudaly, Springfield, Ill.; Fern- 
holtz Brick Macy. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. C. Barr, 
Streator, Il.; F. Plumb, Streator, Ill.; A. C. Hug- 
enberger, Tallula, Ill.; H. Brewer & Co., Tecum- 
seh, Mich.; Oliver Tilsbury, Towanda, IIll.; J. P. 
Hall, Tuscola, Ill.; C. O. Swift, ‘Waverly, III; 
A. E. Gregg, Waverly, Ill.; F. E. Swift, Washing- 
ton, Ia.; G. T. Spalding, Waukegan, Ill.; D. A. 
Farnam, Zenobia, Ill. 


The Standard Fire Brick Co., Pueblo, Colo., was 
quite extensively described in a local daily paper 
out there the first of the year, the description be- 
ing accompanied by a picture of the plant and 
also pictures of the officers of the company. The 
company was incorporated in 1890 and has had a 
very prosperous career. The officers are F. L. 
Capers, president; John A. Thatcher, vice presi- 
dent; M. D. Thatcher, treasurer; A. S. Booth, 
secretary, and F. J. Helwig, manager of the plant. 
The plant turns out 80,000 fire brick, 90,000 press- 
ed brick and 75.000 paving brick a day, besides 
some side lines. A plant is being Installed at the 
present time to manufacture sewer pipe. The 
company has Denver offices and warehouse at 
1337 Champa Street, and not only handle their 
own goods, but do a jobbing business in all kinds 
of crucibles, tile. bone ash, porcelain, chemicals, 
chemical apparatus, etc. 


It is reported that the National Fire Proofing 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa., is at the head of a proposition 
to consolidate the interests of a number of clay- 
working industries, including the American Sew- 
er Pipe Co., of Akron, Ohio. The capital stock of 
the National Fire Proofing Co. is given at $12,- 
500,000.00 and the officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: D. F. Henry, president; W. D. Henry, vice 
president and manager; W. H. Graham, treasurer; 
C. G. Jones, secretary; J. J. Booth, S. C. Grier, T. 
J. Hamilton, E. B. Alsop, Adam Wilson, Frederick 
Gronmer, Jr., and W. A. Drinker. Its factories are 
located at East Palestine, Ohio, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Port Murray, N. J., and Revere, Mass. Besides 
the company controls the International Clay Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Perth Amboy, N. J. In June, 
1901, the company acquired the Canton Fire Brick 
Co., a Canton and Osnaburg, Ohio, the Lorillard 
Brick Co. and the United States and Empire Co., 
at Raritan. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE CLAY FIELD. 





Adolph Kunz has erected a brick plant’ at 
Stockton, Cal. 


The London Builders Supply Co., London, Ont., 
Canada, will erect a brick plant. 


E. E. Ferson and T. W. Marble will open a brick 
yard at Sunnyside, Oregon, this spring. 


The Steger Brick Co., has been incorporated at 
Huron, S. D., with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 


Superintendent Shaw, of the Nina (N. Y.) Brick 
Works, is overhauling and remodeling the plant. 


The Standard Tile Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
increased its capital stock from 100,000.00 to 
$200,000.00. 


The Southern Fire Brick and Clay Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock from $100,000.- 
00 to $125,000.00. 


The Gold Pros. Brick Co., Big Stone, S. D., has 
a contract to furnish 1,200,000 brick for a brick 
building at Aberdeen. 


The Collingwood Brick Co., Toledo, Ohio, is 
figuring on building a new plant this spring and 
adding new machinery. 


The Keystone Fire Clay Co., which had a plant 
at Fogelsville, Pa., that was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, is now rebuilding. 


The brick plant of W. W. Taylor & Son, First 
and Galliss Streets, Kansas City, Mo., was destroy- 
ed by fire January 7. Loss, $10,000.00. 


J. V. Rose & Son, Sharon, Pa. are enlarging 
their fire brick works and are adding machinery 
to increase the capacity to 125,000 a day. 


The Boyne City Brick Co., Boyne City, Mich., 
las discovered a bed of shale on its property, and 
will add a paving brick plant to its equipment. 


B. J. Thompson, Buffalo Center, Iowa, has dis- 
covered a fine bed of clay on his farm and will 
make efforts to organize a company to develop it. 


The Stoneware Pipe Co., at East Alton, IIl., 
which had its plant destroyed by fire in June, has 
now completed the work of rebuilding and 
equipping. 


Patrick Lillis, who has a brick yard at Port Jef- 
ferson, Long Island, has made arrangements to 
sell 1,000 tons of fire clay this winter to Con- 
necticut parties. 


The brick yards of the New England Steam 
Brick Co., at Barrington, R. I., have been suffering 
from a coal famine which compels a temporary 
closing of the works. 


The Blackhawk Brick Co., has been incorporated 
at Rock Island, Ill., with a capital stock of $40.,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Alfred E. Green, 
A S. Wallace and Moses Rothchild. 


The Taylor Brick Co., has been incorporated at 
Houston, Texas, with a capital stock of $50,000.00. 
The incorporators are: W. H. Taylor, J. C. Wil- 
son and B. J. Dodge, all of Houston. 


The Elnora Brick and Tile Co., Elnora, Ind.. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00. The incorporators are: A. H. Dillon, 
Harvey Hastings, F. D. Dillon and S. A. Whitman. 


The plant of the Edinburg Brick Co., Sharon, 
Pa., was sold by the sheriff January 13 to H. J. 
Orth, of Pittsburg. Mr. Orth was a partner in 
the company, which formerly operated the plant. 


The Morris-Wilmore Co., has been incorporated 
at Trenton, N. J., with a capital stock of $100,000.- 
00, to manufacture pottery, porcelain, etc. The 
incorporators are: Wm. T. Morris, Francis R. 
Wilmore and Chas. E. Osborne. 


The Hackensack River Brick Co. has been in- 
corporated at Hackensack, N. J., with a capital 
stock of $200,000.00. The incorporators are: Da- 
vid St. John, Samuel Taylor and James W. Gil- 
lies, all of Hackensack, N. J. 


The Cape Girardeau Pressed Brick Co. has been 
incorporated at Cape Girardeau, Mo., with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000.00. The incorporators are: 
A. R. Pondler, R. W. Flentge, M. E. Leming. L. J. 
Albert, J. F. Brooks and others. 


The McLeod Manufacturing Co. has been incor- 
porated with offices at 419 Market Street, Camden, 
N. J., with a capital stock of $100,000.00, to manu- 
facture brick, tile, etc. The incorporators are: 
Alphonsus Ceres, William E. Jones and George 
H. B. Martin. 
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* Bruce Crow and others will erect a brick works 
at Cameron, W. Va. .. 


The Carey Brick Works, Cohoes;.N. Y., are put- 
ting in a new drying system. 


W. G. McNally, Canton, Ga., and others contem- 
plate developing tale mines. 


James McBurnette, of Wedowee, Ala, will de- 
velop kaolin and mica. property. 


The plant of the Rutland Fire Clay Co.,Rutland, 
Vt., was destroyed by fire December 13. 


The Benton Brick Co. has been incorporeted at 
Benton, Ark., with a capital stcck of $12,000.00. 


C. E. Smith, of the Louisiana Geological Survey, 
is making an. active study of the clays of that 
State. 

The Ohio Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio, has in- 
ereased its. capital stock from $12,000.00-to $50- 
000.00. 

The Johnstown Pressed. Brick Co. has been or- 
ganized at Johnstown,-Pa., with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. 


The Chase City . Granite. and Clay Pottery 
Co. has. been organized at.Chase City, Va., with 
a capital stock of $25,000.00, to develop granite 
quarries. 


The Zanesville (Ohio) Filter and Pottery Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: J. Bolin, M. A. 
Bolin, H. S. Allen, C. E. Swingle and J. R. McCon- 
nell. 

The Boone (Iowa) Brick, Tile and Paving Co. 
was one of the new industries in the field the past 
year, manufacturing during the year three million 
and a half building brick and about one and a 
half million paving brick. 


The Yankee Hill Brick Manufacturing Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., of which S. W. Burnham is manager, 
will be ready to begin operations by March 1. 
The company has spent about $40,000.00, in new 
machinery to manufacture pressed brick. 


D. E. Reagen is the new president of the Ayer- 
McCarel Clay Co., Brazil, Ind., who manufacture 
Brazil hollow blocks for building foundations. 


The other officers of ‘the company are: W. L. 
McCarel, manager; and J. V. Ayer, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Malakoff Pressed Brick Co. has been incor- 
porated at Malakoff, Tex., with a capital stock of 
$5,000.00. The officers of the company are: H. 
L. Flagg, president; J. A. Griffin, vice- president; 
G. B. Thompson, secretary-treasurer, and T. S. 
Bartlett,, manager. 


The Chippewa Brick Co., Sault Ste Marie. Mich., 
-has.closed its plant for the winter, but will start 
up» aS soon. as the weather will permit in the 
spring with additional. facilities. This. company 
recently absorbed the Stroebel Brick Plant, which 
will also be enlarged and operated next year. 


The McKees Rocks. Brick Co. has been incorpo- 
rated .at McKees Rocks, Allegheny County, Pa.. 
with a capital stock of $10,000.00, to manufacture 
brick, the incorporators are: William Dunn, O. 
D. Cotton, Bernard P. Dunn, John J. Dillon, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; D. J.*Beckley, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The, Bell Pottery .Co., Findlay, Ohio, has re- 
elected its former officers to serve for the ensuing 
year, and-also elected the following board of direc- 
tors: -Mr; Frederick, of Pittsburg, Mr. Milligan, 
.of -Steubenyille, -Mr.; Frey; of Columbus, William 
MeClure’ and Edward Bell. Mr. Frey took the 
place of William Bell, deceased. 


Fhe Missouri Brick: and Tile Co. has been incor- 
.porated- with’-a. capital stock of $200,000.00, to 
manufacture ‘brick, tile,-etc. The principal of- 
ficers are at the Cerporation Trust Building, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. The incorporators are: Horace 
K. ‘Devereaux, Eugene “A. Sunderlin and K. K. 
McLaren. a 


--The Robinson. Clay Product Co., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine with. a capital 
stock of $2,000,000.00. The officers of the compa- 
ny are: ‘Henry.-Robinson, president; B. W. Rob- 
ison, secretary; “and-H. B. Manton, treasurer, 
all® of -Akron; Ohio: “We judge from the reports 
that this company is the result of a movement to 
combine a number ‘of ‘sewer pipe “concerns at 
Akron, Ohio, and vicinity.. If this is the case, 
the firms interested are presumably as follows: 
Robinson-Merrill Pottery Co., Akron; The Crown 
Fire Clay Co., Carnal Pover: The Royal Sewer 
Pipe*“and Brick: Co.,° Milville; The Lockhaven 
Sewer Pipe Co., Lockhaven, Pa., and the Canton 
and Malvern Fire Brick Paving Co., Malvern, 0. 


‘cally combined water. It is, 


The Mcleod Manufacturing Co. has been incor- 
porated at Port Jefferson, N. Y., with a capital 
stock of $500,000.00, to manufacture brick by what 
is known as the McLeod continuous brick-making 
process and invention of H. C. Brown. The plant 
will be located about one and a half miles Hast of 
Northport. 


The Montello Brick Co., has let contracts 
amounting to $250,000.00, for the erection of its 
new plant at Perkiomen, Pa. The plant, it is 
said, will have an output equal to the combined 
output of the plants at Montello and Wyoming. 


The Standard Brick Manufacturing Co., has 
been incorporated at Evansville, Ind., with a 
capital stock of $40,000.00. The incorporators are: 
William Suhrheinrich, Henry C. Kleymeyer, J. E. 
Suhrheinrich and Herman Bredencamp. 


The Kentucky Fire Brick Co. is a new company 
in Kentucky, of which Judge S. S. Savage, of Ash- 
land, Ky., is the head and which was organized to 
take over a number of clayworking interests. It 
is said that they have purchased the plants. of the 
Iron Fire Brick Co., at Ironton, Ohio, and Way- 
ward, Ky. Also the Park & Austin Brick Co., at 
Ironton and a fire brick plant at Ashland, Ky. The 
company is incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000.00, with Judge Savage as president; and 
Ethelbert Gartrell, of Normal, Ky., secretary- 
treasurer. 





England Takes to Modern [lethods. 

Eastwood & Coy, of London, England, who have 
a brick works at Sittingborne, are operating a 
new process for stock brick-making. The present 
plant is said to be only an experimental one, but 
it is their intention to build a permanent plant to 
manufacture by this new process in connection 
with their regular brick-making. The process is 
described in our England exchanges in substance 
as follows: 


“Instead of moulding the bricks by hand, one at 
a time, the bricks are moulded by machinery, six 
in a mould, and this is the first departure from the 
cld system, the preparation and soiling of the clay 
being as of yore, that is to say, the earth is dus 
up. and prepared with a mixture of ashes and the 
necessary amount of chalk, as has obtained in 
stock brickyards for generations past. The pre- 
pared earth is mixed in the pugmill on the same 
principles as the old, but from this point to the 
completion of the process, all is new. It will be 
seen, therefore, that if the effect of the machinery 
in making, drying and burning, is the same as that 
of the old process, a genuine London stock brick 
will be the result. It is not in any sense to be an 
imitation stock brick, nor a brick to substitute 
for a London stock, but it is the genuine 
article produced by modern methods. There is 
little to be said on the question of drying by this 
process. It is effected by a tunnel dryer, heated 
by. exhaust steam to temperatures varying from 
45° to 200° Fahr., this part of the process being 
effected in 24 hours. The highest point of temper- 
ature is not sufficient to drive off all the mechani- 
however, obvious 
from the burning process that the drying p~ocess 
is sufficiertly well accomplished. At the end of 
24 hours, the brick from a 9% mould is reduced to 
9144, and about 25 per cent. of the weight of the 
brick is evaporated. The tunnel dryer holds about 
20.000 bricks, which are arranged on cars holding 
in their racks 192 bricks each. On leaving the 
dryerthebricksare placed upon a truck construct- 
ed with a firebrick base, and run into the kiln and 
burnt at a temperature of 900,. We are informed 
by the engineer in charge, that the average coal 
consumption was a cwt. per 1,000 bricks. The 
rresent kiln, which is of a continuous type, gives 
every appearance of successful working; it is fed 
from the top after the fashion of the Hoffmann 
kiln, and is covered over as a protection against 
weather. The capacity of the kiln is 60,000, and 
so far as can be estimated, the results are in all 
respects satisfactory. The color of the stock is 
excellent, and the number cf the grizzles and 
place brick seems to be satisfactorily low.” 


Need. Local Association. 


An echo of the low prices of brick in and around 
New York is contained in the report that John 
W. Felter, a brick manufacturer of Haverstraw 
and Thiells, N. Y., who has been in the brick busi- 
ness for twenty-nine years, has had to give up and 
file a petition in bankruptcy. It looks like by 
proper local association some measure to prevent 
this deplorable state of affairs could be taken. 


Fire Clay and Flint Rock. 


J. M. Roberts, Patterson Springs, N. C.—I have 
some fine fire clay near the Southern railway I 
want to have sampled and tried by some reliable 
Brick manufacturer. Do you know who would 
want to buy white flint rock and what it is 
worth? I have a fine quarry of flint rock, small 
sizes and large. Is there any demand for it? 








Will Make a Lot of Improvements. 


Norcross Brownstone Co., East Longmeadow, 
Mass.—Business for 1902 was better than for 1901 
and promises good for 1903. We shall make 
quite a lot of improvements this year, new elec- 
tric crane, derricks etc., etc. There are no new 
quarries opened near us. 

—_—_—_—____ 


Did Very Well. 


L. E. Noren, St. Cloud, Minn.—We got more 
granite out in 1902 than during 1901. We do not 
anticipate making any improvements and have no 
special line of work. Luchemeyer Bros., now 
Melrose Granite Co., of Melrose, Minn., are open- 
ing up quarries. 


Only Run About Half the Year. 


Rockcastle Quarry Co., Mt. Vernon, Ky.—There 
are no new quarries in this vicinity. We do not 
have enough work to keep us going over five 
months in the year. Plants are idle and have been 
for sometime. Output last year about 35,000 cub. 
yards at two plants. 


Affected by a Car Famine. 


The Urschel White Lime Co., Woodville, Ohio. 
—We are not doing much at the present time on 
account of a car famine, and must say that it is 
the worst car famine that we have ever seen. 
We wish you success with your paper, and must 
say it is the most thorough thing on the sub- 
ject that we have ever read. 


Will Build Some Railroad. 


John Bichler, Groos, Mich.—As to your inquiry 
can say that we got out about one-third more 
stone last year than the year before. As to im- 
provements, we propose to make a track into the 
quarry, which will cost considerable as we have 
to cross the Escanaba river. Our stone is not all 
used for building purposes. There are no new 
quarries in our neighborhood yet. Prospects are 
good for the coming year. 





Here’s a Challenge. 


A report from Bangor, Pa., states that a 
record in brick making was made at W. S. Hel- 
lier’s brick yard at that place recently. The crew, 
consisting of ten men and using a Henry Martin 
h. p. machine, such as has been used there for the 
last twenty-five years, undertook to see how many 
brick they could make in ten hours. The result 
was 46,000. The men consider this a record for 
that vicinity and would like to hear of any ma- 
chine which can make more bricks with the same 
number of men in the same time. 


Mica in Canada. 


We have received a copy of a booklet entitled 
“Mines and Mining in Eastern Ontario, Canada,” 
by Rendol Snell, in which, among other things, 
the mica industry is described as follows: Mica 
is a growing industry in Frontenac County, north 
of Kingston, where it occurs in large pits. It 
sells for about $100.00 to ton for electrical pur- 
poses. What is known as the Truesdale mine is 
five miles northeast of Sydenham, Ontario, and is 
operated by the General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N. Y., with G. L. McNaughton manager. It turns 
out 11%4 tons a day, and has been in operation three 
years. The Freeman mine, Loboro, is owned by 
Peter Freeman, of Sydenham, and turns out 400 
pounds daily. The Goold Lake mine, Loboro. is 
owned by the Webster Co., of Ottawa, and employs 
15 men. Stoness-Kent, in Bedford Township, is 
the largest producer in the whole district. This 
is owned by R. E. Kent and others, of Kingston. 
Fighteen men with steam drills turn out two tons 
daily. ‘Ten men are employed in the factory dress- 
ing the mica. The Tett mine is said to be the 
second largest producer in Ontario, and sold $70,- 
000.00 worth lately to one man. This is owned by 
Tett Bros., Bedford Mills. The McNally mine is in 
North Burgess Township, ahd operated by the 
West port Mining Co., of Westport. Output, one 
ton a day. hoo M 
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Fertilizers. 




















Greensand Marl. 


The volume “Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1091,” just published by the United States 
Geological Survey, contains an interesting report 
on Greensand Marl by Mr. A. L. Parsons. 

The use of greensand marl as a fertilizer has 


long been recognized as an important factor in the 
improvement of the soils of certain portions of 
this country and of Europe, but the extent of the 
deposits is not a matter of common knowledge. 
The deposits in the United States that are best 
known and have been most extensively developed 
are the marl beds of New Jersey. These beds, 
which are found outcropping in a strip extending 
in a northeast and southwest direction from Rari- 
tan Bay to the Delaware River, occupy a region 
about 160 miles long, with an estimated area of 
about 1200 square miles. In addition to these 
beds, this formation, it is safe to assert from the 
data known, underlies all of southern New Jersey 
at a considerable depth below the surface. 

The continuation of these marl deposits through 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia offers an inex- 
haustible supply of this material, which has been 
utilized only to a slight extent. The Northern 
border of the deposits extends from a_ point 
about 2 miles north of Delaware City through 
Chesapeake City to Chesapeake Bay at the 
mouth of the Sassafras’ River. On the west 
side of Chesapeake Bay the boundary is more ir- 
regular, but extends in a nearly direct line from 
Bodkin Point to the Potomac River at a point 
near Fort Washington, thence along the Potomac 
to Marlboro Point on the Virginia side of the 
A narrow deposit exists near the river on 
the Virginia side between this point and Mathias 
Point, but the main body of these deposits lies east 
of a north and south line from Mathias Point to 
the North Carolina line. The eastern boundary of 
the Virginia deposits is unknown, but the south- 
ern boundary of the Maryland and Delaware de- 
posits is marked by an irregular line extending 
from Pope’s Creek on the Potomac through Bran- 
dy wine and Nottingham to Tracys on Herring Bay. 
On the east side of Chesapeake Bay the border is 
approximately a straight line from Norman on 
Kent Island through Rolphs and Millington, Md., 


and Townsend, Del., to Port Penn on the Delaware 


River. 
The entire output last year was from New Jer- 


sey and Virginia, and by far the largest portion 


was from New Jersey, the total estimated produc- 
tion being 99,880 tons, with an estimated value 


‘of $124,880. 


A striking difference in the use of the marl is 
shown in the producing States; the entire product 
from New Jersey is applied to the soil in the na- 
tural state, but the Virginia product is dried and 
ground for use-in commercial fertilizers. In either 
case its value as a fertilizer depends upon the 
quantity of lime, phosphoric acid, and potash pres- 
ent. ener. 

‘The use of marl in the manufacture of commer- 
cial fertilizer, however, does not depend upon the 
value of the fertilizing elements contained so 
much és upon the ease with which it may be pre- 
pared for use. Marl, as a filler of commercial fer- 
tilizer, has the advantage over other materials in 
that it has in itself ingredients that in time, by 
decomposition, become valuable, and because, in 
addition, its first cost is no greater than that of 
other fillers which do not furnish these fertilizing 
ingredients, 

A number of analyses are given, which show 
the composition of characteristic marls from New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. 





The Standard Chemical and Oil Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000.00, to 
take over the holdings of the Troy Fertilizer Co. 
and the Standard Chemical and Oil Co., Troy, Ala., 


The officers of the company are: Fox Hender- 
son, president; O. C. Wiley, vice president; L. 
H. Bowles, secretary. 


Mt. Pleasant Notes. 


The total movement of Phosphate from the Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., District for the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1902, was as fol- 
lows. 


Domestic, Export, Total. 
So, ee ee 13,336 10,646 23,982 
ee ar ere 23,190 15,922 39,112 
NOVGNINOT: 3 <-ic. Genre 20,051 8,295 28,346 


The car shortage is still giving shippers trou- 
ble, particularly the difficulty in getting cars for 
wood from the Lawrence Co. wood yards. 

Domestic prices are very stiff, sellers holding 
firm at $2.95 and $3.00 for 75-5 and 14-3 and $3.25 
for 78-5-3 for prompt delivery. Several buyers 
have visited the field during the past ten days 
and at least one contract was closed for 75-5 and 
%-3 for near by delivery at $3.00. 

It is reported that other contracts were closed 
at about that figure, but of this your correspond- 
ent has not positive information. 

The state of the weather and the condition of 
the roads has reduced the output for this month 
to a very low point and as a consequence the 
stocks on hand are at a very low ebb. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there is rock enough on top 
of the ground to fill the contracts already sold for 
February delivery. This situation cannot be ma- 
terially relieved until there is at least two weeks 
of settled weather. 


The Currie Fertilizer Co., Louisville, Ky., will 
rebuild the part of its plant destroyed by fire last 
month. 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. will rebuild 
its plant, which was burned recently at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

It is reported that John W. Huger is organizing 
a $1,000,000.00 stock company to build a ferti- 
lizer plant at Montgomery, Ala. 


Mr. A. D. Ledoux, of the Tennessee Chemical 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed sole 
agent in North America for the sale of Pyrites 
of the Rio Tento Mining Co., of Spain. 


The Hampton Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000.00, to 
manufacture and sell fertilizers and chemicals. 
C. W. Priddy is president of the company and J. 
T. Madrey, secretary-treasurer. 


The Tuscarora Ferilizer Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Jersey City, N. J., with a capital stock 
of $25,000.00, to manufacture fertilizers. The in- 
corporators are: Paul Tissen, H. O. Coughlan and 
and Louis B. Daily. 


The Columbia Graphite Co. has been incorporat- 
ed at Ticonderoga, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. The directors of the company are: 
B. E. Tinstman, A. B. McGrew, and W. C. Wen- 
terhalter, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Western Construction Co. has been incor- 
porated at Chattanooga, Tenn., to do a general 
contracting and construction business with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000.00. S. S. Flournoy, George 
E. Price and Harrison B. Smith are incorporators. 


The Engineering and Construction Co., of Cana- 
da, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000.00, at Montreal, Canada. The incorpora- 
tors are: T. J. Davis, of Montreal; M. J. Haney, 
of Toronto; Roger Miller, of Ingersol; Fred R. 
Miller, of Ingersol; and J. R. O’Neal, of Cardinal. 


The Alabama Flake Graphite Cu. has been in- 
corporated at Baltimore, Md., with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00. Those interested in the company 
are: R. H. Woodward, Y. M. C. A. Blidg., Balti- 
more, Md., R. L. Chamberlaine and others. The 
company will develop graphite property in Clay 
County, Alabama. 


-The Pioneer Graphite Co. has been incorporated 
at Junction City, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$500,000.00, for the purpose of developing the 
Taggart-McDonald graphite and red mineral paint 
or iron oxide deposits at Junction City. The 
company proposes to erect a plant on the proper- 
ty and will make all the graphite and red mineral 
paint products now on the market. The officers 
of the company are: President, J. R. McDonald; 
vice president, Herman A. Vetter; secretary, F. 
E. Taggart; treasurer, Robert K. McDonald. 


Concluded from page 14. 
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ing, and the balance crushed and finally ground 
in millstones. 

This was, as can readily be seen, an extremely 
crude, expensive and unreliable method. Up to 
the time that the manufacture was taken up on the 
Continent, the only marked advances consisted in 
reducing the amount of moisture to 40 or 50 in 
place of 80 per cent., and grinding the slurry in 
millstones. This was a decided improvement, for 
the first essential of a high-grade cement is that 
the raw materials be extremely fine and uniformly 
incorporated. This constituted what is known as 
the Gorham or semi-wet process. It effected a ma- 
terial saving in time of evaporation. The so-called 
“wet mills’, or marl plants in America use this 
system so far as preparation of raw materials is 
concerned; the burning, however, being done very 
differently as will be explained later. 

The only other improvement during this period 
was the substitution of chambers or flues, through 
which the waste heat of the kilns was drawn or 
forced, for the earlier drying floor. This change 
resulted in a considerable fuel saving. -The ce- 
ment of this period was irregular in character, 
little or no attempt being made towards chemical 
control and natural cements were still largely pre- 
ferred for important work. 

As soon as the manufacture was taken up on 
the Continent, improvements began to appear; 
these being largely due to the more careful chem- 
ical supervision given the industry. Instead of 
roughly dumping the materials together, accurate 
methods of weighing or measuring were introduc- 
ed and provisions were made for correcting in 
ease of error in proportions. Gradually harder 
materials began to be employed, and it was found 
that a dry system of grinding was more econom- 
ical when they were used. 

The enormous fuel consumption and small out- 
put of the earlier kilns was investigated and more 
economical continuous kilns introduced. The 
first of these were much like the intermittent kilns 
except for increased height and draft, and provis- 
ion for a regular drawing of the clinker while 
fresh material and fuel were added. As the height 
and draft were increased it was found that rough 
lumps of dried mud would not “carry the burden,” 
to borrow a blast furnace term, and brick machines 
were introduced to press the partly dried (or in 
the case of dry process mills, the dampened pow- 
der) into bricks. Three special kilns introducel 
during this period deserve special mention. 

The Dietzsch consists of a combination of re- 
verberatory hearth and stack. Air is drawn 
through the hot clinker over the reverberatory fur- 
nace and the products of combustion pass through 
the fresh material being charged, with consequent- 
ly marked fuel economy. 

The Schoefer Kiln is of similar principle but 
simpler construction, the reverberatory hearths 
being omitted. In the Aulborg plant cement has 
been produced in these kilns on a fuel consumpt- 
ion of between 40 and 50 pounds per barrel. 

The Hoffman kiln or “Ring Ofen” is also used 
to some extent in Germany. They are huge af- 
fairs, consisting of a circular tunnel about a high 
central stack with which it is connected through 
numerous flues. The ‘placing of the brick, burn- 
ing, cooling and drawing goes on continuously. 
The same regenerative principle is employed as in 
the Dietzsch and Schoefer kilns, and very low fuel 
consumption maintained. The labor cost is ex- 
cessive and while both Schoefer and Dietzsch 
kilns have been used to a limited extent in Amer- 
ican mills, no Hoffman’s have for burning cement, 
though some are being used for other purposes. 
The well known Dieckerhoff cement for which Mr. 
Thiele has done so much in the country, is burned 
in kilns of this type. 

The Continental manufacturers also introduced 
improved methods of reducing clinker; dry pans, 
rolls and finally ball and tube mills gradually re- 
placing the buhrstones originally employed. Buhr 
mills, while doing excellent work on materials of 
moderate hardness, are not adapted to such an 
abrasive substance as portland cement clinker. 


As in England, Continental development was for 
a time slow, but with the industrial development 
of Germany, following the Franco-German war, 
progress became rapid, and to Germany is due the 
credit of reducing the earlier haphazard methods 
to a scientific basis, vastly improving the stand- 
ard of output and introducing economics in manu- 
facture that permit marketing cement at a price 
before impossible. Germany and France have also 
led in showing the possibilities in the use of ce- 


ment and concrete as building materials. 
> 
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Then it was that the editor of Rocr Propucts 
was called on tell an interested audience how 
they could gain profit and pleasure by education 
secured through organization and co-operation of 
the manufacturer and dealer. The other speakers 
were so brilliant that space could not be spared 
to print this talk. 

Owing to the many sparkles of wit and wisdom 
flying around the presiding officer, he got the 
headache, and First Vice President C. E. McCam- 
mon had to take the chair. 

The first man his eye lighted on was B. T. Beck- 
er, of Newaygo, Mich. Mr. Becker is a great be- 
liever in organization and has great faith in this 
organization. He wanted to speak from the back 
part of the room, but through the efforts of the 
delegates, he was ushered up to Secretary Kind’s 
desk in the front, where he told of the organiza- 
tion of which he happened to be chairman, and 
worked in harmony with the Inter-State Associa- 
tion, from which came profit and harmony. 

Then tuwe real orator of the occasion, the man 
who talks with his hands and his feet, and re- 
minds one of Senator Bailey, when he wishes to 
express himself, Mr. Bartlett, of Milwaukee, being 
short of stature, got on a chair and talked very 
strongly. He caught the crowd, because he told 
an Irish story about an Irishman who, when 
asked who killed John Smith next door, said: 
“Gentlemen, I don’t know. I just moved into the 
neighborhood.” “As far as the co-operation of the 
manufacturer and dealer is concerned, we will 
subscribe to anything that is right. We are with 
you heart and soul and I am sure you are bound 
to succeed from the interesting meeting you have 
held here.” 

One of the old timers in the business, John 
Dickinson, of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Chicago, said: “I have been in and out of asso- 
ciations in the building supply trade for twenty- 
five years, and I believe the company which I 
represent, the Alpha Portland Cement Co., are 
with you to the end.” 

J. R. Patterson, of the Peninsular Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Union City, Mich., said: “The Pen‘n- 
sular Portland Cement Co. are in sympathy with 
your movements and will be glad to co-operate 
with you.” 

Cc. A. Brockett: “I believe I must have some 
enemies here or I should not have been called on. 
I am a retailer, but I will be glad to co-operate 
with your manufacturers as I am part manufact- 
urer myself. I believe there is good to come from 
this gathering.” 

C. H. Wood, of Chicago, said: “I am pleased 
to come up to the mourner’s bench. I greet this 
organization with pleasure and will be glad to 
co-operate with it.” 

Mr. E. Thiele, the original importer of cements, 
was called on, and remarked—I am glad to be 
with you. I am always happy to mee’ the trade 
I do not think I need to explain my )osition in 
reference to a dealers’ organization for my acts 
have ever been as a promoter of organized effort 
in doing business through the legitimate retailer.” 

C. S. Bigsby said he could sell mortar colors 
and give away nice fobs with G. I. & S. Co. on 
them, but he could not make speeches. “However, 
our company is in thorough accord with this or- 
ganization, and I am with you through thick and 
thin.” 

Ralph Peverley, the original sailor man, who 
talks about cement like Wall Street men talk 
about selling a million dollars worth of bonds, 
said: “I never make hot air preferred. In oth- 
er words, I don’t make speeches. I think it is 
evident that there is a need for this association 
and I would like to be one of the honorary mem- 
bers. I make a motion that the manufacturers 
present agree to become honorary members, as [I 
understand this association has made this pos- 
sible.” 

The motion was as follows: “Moved that the 
manufacturers present by this resolution express 
their sympathy, and their good wishes for the as- 
sociation and express their desire to become mem- 
bers.” 

The amens from the manufacturers present 
were lusty and plentiful. 

Mr. B. L. Swett, Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York City, then made a few remarks in re- 
ference to the strength of this organization and 
said he was glad to be here. 

G. B. Christian, in the modest way and melodi- 
ous voice, said he should have the attention of 
every one present, because he was a christian. He 
expressed the thanks of the lime manufacturers 
association, and his personal thanks for the invi- 
tation to be present, and his best wishes for the 
organization. He believed all the manufacturers 
would be glad to co-operate with the dealer, and 


while some of them perhaps make mistakes, the 
general intention is to protect the dealer at all 
times. He was glad to see the manufacturer and 
dealer coming in closer contact, for it would serve 
their mutual interests to better advantage. 

Mr. Brown, representing the Municipal Engi- 
neering Co., made a speéch telling about his pub- 
lication and his desire to be of assistance to the 
association, although he had just found out that 
a meeting was being held. 

C. L. Johnson was brought in on a wheelbar- 
row and he said: “I don’t think I better make a 
speech, because I’m afraid you’ll have too much 
Johnson. I will say this, however, that the Cas- 
talia Portland Cement Co., Pittsburg, Pa., are 
body and soul with your organization. We are 
interested in helping the dealer. We have no 
contractor on our books, and we have never made 
any losses since our company was organized.” 

Vice President Willis said he thought the 
speeches of the afternoon had been inspirations, 
and moved that the meeting adjourn. 

The secretary then announced that all were 
welcome to the banquet and he hoped all would 
be present. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet given by this association to its 
members, the dealers and visitors, was held at 
the Columbia Club. 

The table was set in the shape of a triangle 
and was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
candelabra, and it presented a lovely scene. 

Among those who responded to the toasts was 
C. W. S. Cobb, who said: “We have gathered 
here to-night from all parts of the country, rep- 
resenting a vast capital and a strong organiza- 
tion. This power and capital will bring returns 
to all, but at the same time, this association is 
launched on a sea of responsibility. We must 
go forward with all fairness to members of the 
craft and manufacturers. When we meet in July 
we hope some good work will have been accom- 
plshed and that we will greet with the hand of 
fellowship all those in the trade, but we must act 
fairly and handle the power that is ours with 
equity to all. This can not be done without hear- 
ing from every member in the trade, and if we 
follow the conservative lines, doing justice to all, 
we will aid all.” 

J. W. Dickinson told us a yarn. 

We had an orator from the Falls of Niagara, Mr. 
Humbert, who said that he was glad to be pres- 
ent, and he thought the foundation was laid for 
a strong association. He said he came to the 
meeting with some trepidation, and told a story 
to illustrate his point. He said he knew all by 
sight, but did not know their names, but thanks 
to Secretary Kind, he knew them all now. He 
incidentally told us bunk story No. 12. 

J. C. Burch, of the United States Gypsum Co., 
who is apparently an orator and a mighty good sto- 
ry teller, said that the association was built on a 
solid foundation, laid with concrete. The build- 
ing was built of the best brick, and as we have 
the lime and can furnish the plaster, it ought to 
be attractive and substantial as well. “If you 
come to Chicago, remember that our latch-string 
hangs clear out into the street, and we will be 
glad to treat you royally.” 

J. S. Fuqua, St. Louis, Mo., said that it was his 
first meeting and he was very glad to be present. 

Mr. Bartlett, on being called on by the toast- 
master said: “This is no mean honor. I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to talk to you, although TI 
know I am out of order.” He passed a few com- 
plments to the cement men, interspersed with 
seme of his own great jokes, and had every one 
in an uproar. “I don’t know what the object of 
this meeting is, but we are here for the thirty- 
third degree, and I am sure that results will be 


' beneficial to the trade at large. We welcome the 


association to meet in Milwaukee next summer. 
We will have a committee meet you with the keys 
of the tawn and they will give you everything we 
have. If we don’t give you a lunch out at the 
Milwaukee Cement Works, and if we don’t fill 
you up with all the good things to eat and good 
things to drink, it won’t be our fault, and I am 
only sorry that I am not a Gibson girl artist that 
I might paint a picture which would attract you 
to Milwaukee with a delegation three hundred 
strong.” 

J. N. Fairleigh, of Louisville, thanked the 
toatmaster for the pleasure of being present. He 
said he attended the first meeting and he thought 
the comparison was very favorable to the associa- 
tion. “I am thoroughly in accord with the aims 
and objects of the association, as stated by Mr. 
Cobb, and I hope to show you that we desire to 
co-operate with you. It is my sincere wish that 


you be able to carry out the objects of your asso- 
ciation, and I think it is a well known fact that 
the building material should be distributed 
through the dealers.” 

John C. Robinson then told a good yarn. 

Vice President McCammon then told a good sto- 
ry and illustrated his point by saying: “Don’t 
sit on the bait, like the fisherman did, but push 
for all you are worth to make this association a 
grand success.” 

Our old friend, Ralph Peverley: “Before get- 
ting away from the serious relations of the man- 
ufacturer and dealer, I would like to see this or- 
ganization embrace all the dealers in the country. 
I find these meetings very attractive, as I meet 
many of my old customers and some new ones, 
and it saves me a great deal of trouble. I have 
enjoyed this meeting very much, and I hope this 
association will come East for one of its gather- 
ings, because I am sure we can show you a Port- 
land cement factory which would please you, and 
I know it is the original one manufacturing sai- 
lor cement. He then concluded his story by tell- 
ing us a story in French dialect which brought 
down the house. 

Addison Clarke, Baltimore: “My impression 
of this meeting as a new member is a good one, 
and I must first congratulate you on the officers 
and strong board of directors which you have se- 
lected. In looking at our president and secreta- 
ry I am reminded of a county officer in our coun- 
ty in Maryland who entered a contest to gain a 
prize as the most popular man. But which ever 
would get the umbrella, I am mindful of the fact 
that we have a right Kind secretary and that the 
president is the proper man to Kling to. I be- 
lieve this association is the best thing that ever 
happened to the building supply trade in the Uni- 
ted States for a long time.” 

Mr. H. U. Frankel, of Kentucky, was then call- 
ed on, but unfortunately his train left in advance. 

Hence the hospitable Mr. Kuhn, of Indianapolis, 
was called on to make a stump speech. 

He said that he was like the editor of Rook 
Propucts. He was also embarrassed. In fact, he 
was like Mark Twain—‘speechless.” “In the 
early days of the association I paid very little at- 
tention to the matter, but when I heard that you 
were coming to Indianapolis I began to consider, 
and I am happy that I did so. I hope that all my 
friends in the trade will realize the benefits of this 
organization, besides it does me good to be with 
you. The opportunities of the dealer are equal to 
those when Ben Franklin was sent to France. He 
told a story about England and France each pre- 
senting a toast for his country, neglecting the 
new country which sent Franklin to the diplo- 
matic post in France. When Franklin came to 
make his talk he said: “I propose that we drink 
a toast to Joshua. He is the man who command- 
ed the sun to stand still.” So it is with our as- 
sociation. Here is our opportunity. While it is 
a great pleasure to talk to you to-night I can not 
swear, like Bartlett, or tell a story like some of 
our illustrious speakers, but Indianapolis thanks 
you, one and all, for your presence. If I could 
suggest another thought it would be that you 
come again. We have a good summer resort and 
the citizens of Indianapolis will be glad to see 
you any time. 

Mr. B. G. T. Burridge then told some very amus- 
ing stories, and said he was happy to be present. 

When the session adjourned it was happy in 
the thought that this had been a very pleasant 
occasion, with no regrets, and all were delighted 
that they had been present. 





[Note—For lack of space, we are unable to give 
in full all the interesting papers and talks made 
at these meetings, but next month we will try to 
pick up the dropped stitches.—Ed.] 


ee 


The kilns of the New England Lime Co., at Red- 
ding, Conn., are closed down for the winter. 


Walter M. Cowell, of Kenosha, Wis., is organiz- 
ing a company to develop limestone property about 
20 miles West of St. Louis, Mo. 


The Kelly Island Lime and Tranportation Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is preparing plans to erect a new 
plant between Lakeside and Marblehead. 


J. B. Adams, president of the Longview Lime 
Co,. Longview, Ala., tells us that he is building the 
best equipped lime plant in the United States. 


The past season, which was the first season for 
Lyon Bros., of Menominee, Mich., to operate lime 
kilns, seems to have been a very successful one. 
The kilns have been closed down for the winter, 
but will be opened again some time in March. 
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KE. THIELE, 


Sole Agent, 
99 John Street, New York. 














SIDE TALK. 





The office Supply Co., W. Main Street, Montpe- 
lier, Ohio, make a specialty of office supplies for 
monument people. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago, Ill., held their 
annual meeting of the board of directors January 
15 and declared the regular quarterly dividend on 
preferred stock. 


The Morris-Stoner Steam Granite Works, Tou- 
lon, Ill., sends out a neat calendar illustrating 
two youngsters who are traveling for the com- 
pany and helping to advertise the Missouri red 
granite, which is their specialty. 


The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., Rockland. 
Me., is sending out an elegant calendar which has 
a neat illustration, the center piece of which 
shows a variety of their products. Their capacity 
is 10,000 barrels of lime a day, and they also be- 
long to the up-to-daters who make prepared lime. 


While in the office of Manager Bailey, of the 
New Albany Manufacturing Co., and talking stone 
machinery, we were informed by Mr. Bailey that 
he sold some machinery to the Cleveland Stone 
Co. for one of their plants about a year ago and 
just recently had an inquiry from them for prices 
on a couple of similar machines. He quoted prices 
and by return mail received orders for machines 
without further parley, which is evidence that the 
New Albany machines are not only good things, 
but the trade knows a good thing when they find it. 


“Acinolite for Roofing—Twenty Years in Use,” 
is the title of a booklet sent out by Joseph James, 
of Actinolite, Ontario, Canada, which contains 
descriptive matter relative to this roofing, togeth- 
er with a number of letters from users testifying 
to its quality. The booklet should prove inter- 
esting reading to dealers in building material. 
The agents are: M. W. Powell Co., Chicago, II1.; 
Machwirth Bros Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. B. Lup- 
ton & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; The Patterson Co., To- 
ronto, Ontario; A. McArthur & Co., Montreal, 
Quebec. 


Galveston, Texas, is undertaking a job in con- 
struction work which it is said will require 5,200 
cars of concrete, 100,000 tons of rock and 120 tons 
of re-enforcement rods in the erection of the 
great breakwater or seawall. The total cost of 
the entire project is estimated at $3,505,040.00, 
which includes an immense lot of filling. The con- 
tract for the seawall proper has been let to J. M. 
O’Rourke & Co., of Denver, Colo., who have estab- 
lished headquarters at Galveston for the present. 
This concern has already bought rock-crushing 
machinery which will be located at Granite Moun- 
tain, Tex. where the rock for this work will be 
crushed. In selecting material for this work, it 
was deciced to use nothing but the best granite, 
sandstone and everything else is barred, but the 
best granite and cement. The wall will be 17-ft. 
high above mean low tide, and is being built to 
protect the city of Galveston against a repetition 
of the disaster of 1900. We have not space to 
give a description of the wall in detail, though 
we have been favored with a copy of the plans 
and specifications showing a cross section of the 
wall by Mr. W. A. Gardner, secretary of the Gal- 
veston Business League, and can only say that it 
involves work on the wall proper that is contract- 
ed to the company above mentioned at $1,294,- 
755.00. 


CEMENT. 


The Virginia Portland Cement Co. advise us 
that January 21 they moved into new offices at No. 
68 William Street, New York City. 


H G. Kotten, of New York, who is selling his 
new automatic tools all over the world, and getting 
so many orders that he don’t know what to do 
with them, has recently gotten out a new tool 
known as a plug drill. It is a wonder. 


The Goetz-Coleman Manufacturing Co., New Al- 
bany, Ind., tells us that their trade in joist hang- 
ers, box anchors and post caps increased 50 per 
cent last year, and the outlook is good for fur- 
ther increase this year. This company also builds 
gasoline engines. 


Mr. David McKenna, Slatington, Pa., has fa- 
vored us with a calendar which is evidently a sec- 
tion from a juvenile floral parade, which has two 
little ones coasting ona flower bedecked “express” 
wagon. Mr. MecKenne is a manufacturer and 





dealer in rough slate, slate blackboards, struct- 
ural slate and all other slate goods, and if you 
will write him he will be glad to send you a copy 
of his little booklet, “All About Slate.” 


A Mechanical Oil Cup. 


Being always alert to the demands and require- 
ments of the trade in their line, the Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have, after considerable 
study and experimenting produced and put on the 
market a mechanical oil cup which is illustrated 
herewith. This cup furnishes a positive and re- 
liable method of lubrication, and enables the user 
to gauge the amount of oil going into the cylin- 
der, and to positively put it there. 

Referring to the illustration it will be seen that 
the driving mechanism is of the ratchet type, and 
is operated by the clutches F and N that work co- 
operatively by the motion of the rod J, which can 
be attached to the eccentric rod, or other moving 
parts of the engine, by the couplings K and M. 
The motion thus obtained is transmitted to the 
piston E by the crank-pin mechanism H. and G. 

The ratchet wheel D is provided with a handle 
whereby it can be rotated by the hand in case it 
is desirable to force a quantity of oil at any time, 
as, for example, when starting the engine. 








Tnformation Bureau 


Fi Few of the Direct Inquiries Made to the 








Office of Rock Products During Cast Month. 




















419.—-We are in the market for large crusher. 


420—We intend to install complete quarry 
plant, alse a 75 ton derrick of the latest and most 
improved type. 


421—We expect to put in a large derrick and 
hoisting machine. 


422—I am contemplating putting in crusher 
this year. 


423.—We will put in new stone-crushing plant, 
and will build new shed with hand traveller for 
stone cutters. 


424.—We are in the market for electric crane 
and derricks. 


425—We want a mixer to use in our stone plant 
tc mix perfectly sand and cement before putting 
into pressed stone. 


426—We want information 
blades for marble. - 


regarding steel 


427.—We want the addresses of firms selling 
the following marbles: Green, antiques, mosaic. 
onyx, Georgia and Italian marbles. 


428—We are in the market for foundation 
slate. 
429.—We want mortar colors. 


430—We are in the market for natural and 
Portland cement. 


431—We need watchman’s clocks. 


432.—We would like to know at what price per 
ton crushed granite for sidewalk purposes could 
be delivered at Marion, Ill. We will need several 
carloads this year. 


433—We want estimates on the best Portland 
cement per barrel in cloth bags, delivered at Ma- 
rion, Ill. 

434.—We are in the market for lime barrels. 


_435.—We contemplate the erection of two der- 
ricks, one boom, one at quarry and one steel crane 
at mill, capacity 20 tons; also one nine ft. planer. 


436.—We are in the market for second-hand h. 
p. or hand derricks. 


437.—We wish to communicate with manufac- 
turers of mortar stains. 


438.—We want a sand dryer. 


439.—We want a market for a good gray pressed 
brick, also a good mottled brick. 


440.—I am in the market for a good gasoline or 
kerosine engine of reliable make. 
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_441.—We are in the market for brick. 
442 —We want lime. 

443.—We are in the market for plaster. 
444—We want tile roofing. 

445.—We need stone. 

446.—We are in need of paving stone. 


447—We are in the. market for builders’ ma- 
terial. 


448.— We are in the market for fireproofing. 
449—We want bags. 

450.—I want belting. 

451.—Where can we get hose? 

452.— We are in the market for paint. 
453.—We need pipe. 

454.—We want a stone measurer. 
455—We want telephones. 

456—We are in the market for tanks. 
od 


—We contemplate putting in some patent 
kilns this spring 


D 


458.—I wish to contract for five or ten thousand 
barrels of Portland cement. 


459.—We desire information regarding machin- 
ery for the evaporation process of brine. 


460.—I am in the market for monuments. 
461—I want mortar colors. 








Wanted and For Sale 


One insertion, 25c a line; Two insertions, 50c 
a line; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change in the.composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line; add two lines fora head. 























WANTED—MACHINERY. 





MARBLE MACHINERY.—Either new, or second- 
hand. Address G. care Rock Propvucts. 








WANTED-—POSITION. 








A SMALL SUM invested in a concisely-worded de- 
scription of what you want right here will no 
doubt secure you numerous replies and find that 
desired position for you quickly. 


er 


THE CHEROKEE BRICK AND TILE WORKS— 
In first class condition, doing a good business. 
Address D. W. TOWNSEND, Cherokee, Iowa. 





LET US SELL that plant for you. See head of 
department for rates. 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 





SEVERAL second-hand Pulsometer pumps, boilers, 
engines and miscellaneous machinery. Address 
MASLINS, 165 First Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





COMPLETE QUARRY OUTFIT.—One 28 h. p. 
double drum hoist and boiler, Rand steam drill, 
ore steam pump, two 15-ton derrick riggings, 
tools, etc., for sandstone. Address QUARRY, 
care Rock Propvucts. 





MOTOR.—I want a second-hand 25 or 30 h. p. mo- 
tor that is guaranteed to work all right, that 
some one has replaced with a larger one. Ad- 
dress A. T. BENSON, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 











FOR SALE-—PLANT. 





LARGE STONE QUARRY—25 solid acres of best 
North Carolina granite, together with 100 acres 
good timber land, for sale at a sacrifice. Ad- 
dress B. A. FESPERMAN & CO., Rockwill, 
North Carolina. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





HAVE you anything to sell that will probably in- 
terest a reader in Rock Propucts? Try a four 
or five-line advertisement for three issues—it 
will find a buyer. 





RESURRECT the dead capital in that machine 








OF COURSE 


You are going to take in the WORLD’S FAIR 
at ST. LOUIS in 1904, and you cannot commence 
too soon to prepare for your trip—you know that. 

But what you maybe do not know, is that the 
Louisyille, Henderson & St. Louis R’y is the 


WORLD'S FAIR LINE. 


It is the best line from KENTUCKY Points 
to ST. LOUIS, having through trains between 
LOUISVILLE, OWENSBORO and EVANS- 
VILLE and the WORLD’S FAIR CITY. 








Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers on night trains. 
Parlor cars on day trains. All trains arriving at 
and departing from the magnificent NEW UNION 
STATION in St. Louis. 


When making preparations for your St. Louis 
trip, just count us in; you won’t be disappointed. 


MORNING and NIGHT TRAINS to ST. LOUIS. 
THREE TRAINS between LOUISVILLE, 
OWENSBORO, HENDERSON and EVANSVILLE. 


AND THEY ARE ALL DAILY. 





W. WM. BHAWN, Prest. 


Catawissa Car and Foundry Co. 


CATAWISSA, PA., U. S. A. 
4 
Car Wheels, Castings, Forgings, 
Flat Cars, Mine and Dump Cars, 
. nal 


Ai:D ALMOST ANY ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 
OF WOOD OR IRON, OR BOTH. 


Orders Promptly Filled. 


J. K, SHARPLESS, Treas. C. E. RANDALL, Sec’y. 

















Inquiries Solicited. 








ROBERT F. WENTZ, M. W. S. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER AND 


Expert Designer of Cement Plants, 


Your consultation solicited for the inspection 
of materials, examination and reports of cement 
properties, the analysis and testing of cement 
andcement materials. 

I can furnish you Plans and Specifications; 
Estimates of Cost; Superintendence of Construc- 
tion; Preliminary Sketches of Cement Plants. 

Address communications to ROBERT F. 
WENTZ, M. W. S. E. 


Lock Box 15, NAZARETH, PA. 





you no longer need by inserting the advertise 
ment here. Quick returns at a small cost. 
Try it. 





THE PARAGON COPYING PAD should he used 
by all granite dealers, draughtsmen and quarry- 
men; copies accurately any drawing, sketch or 
letter made with pen or pencil, making as 
many copies as desired; a child can operate it; 
used by all wholesale houses; 100 per cent. 
cheaper than blue prints as any paper can be 
used; never wears out. Price, $3.00; samples 
of work cheerfully sent to those interested. 
Address THE OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 47 Main 
St., Montpelier, Ohio. 











SLATE. 


1c. wen -@okem i ae ar 
Roofing Slate. 





CATHERINE SLATE CO., 


———) OO © Oe Sa Oe 5D Sa a. 
ROOFING. 


SLATE ; BLACK BOARDS, &c., &c. 


DON’T Say Slate is too expensive until you ascer- 
tain what it can be delivered for f. 0. b. at your 
Station. Advise us what you may be in need of and 
we will quote the very lowest prices. Handmade 
Slaters’ Tools, Nails, Felt and Cenent a specialty, 


and can be shipped with the Slate. 
Slatington, Pa. 


DAVID McKENNA, 




















FIGURING COST OF GRANITE WORK. 


The now universally adopted standard to determine the cost of working gran- 
ite; 2nd edition recently published; 70 illustrations. Send $1 bill or P. O. order (no 
checks) for book, or write for descriptive circular, to J. F. Brennan, Peterboro, N. H. 








e———- WE BUY AND SELL =——@ 


Corliss Engines. 


SALES AGENTS FOR 


THE BONUS KEWANEE WATER TUBE BOILER. 


THE BONUS CO.., 167 ake street, Chicago. 


New and 
Second Hand 














IF ) Steam Shovels, 

IN ( Locomotives, 

NEED ( Cars, Rails or 

OF / Hoisting Machinery. 


WRITE FOR 


“The Railway Equipper” 


MAILED FREE 


M. MITSHKUN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

















JAMESTOWN PAINT and VARNISH CO., 


JAMESTOWN, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Jamestown Mortar Colors, 


All Shades, Both Oryand Pulp. 


Our own claim is the superior quality of material 
used and the skill and accuracy with which our 
goods are manufactured. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 





Power Hoist with ball bearing, 

Rope Buffers and Scroll Wheels, 

Air Compressors and Auto- 

matic Tools. New and Second- 

hand Engines, Boilers, etc. 
WRITE FOR WANTS. 


W. A. LANE, 


BARRE, VERMONT. 


te 
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TECHNICAL 


“« BOooKS 


FOR SALE. 


TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRY: 
ING.—Scientific, Practical and Commercial. By 
D. C. Davies, F. G. S., Mining Engineer, etc. 
Numerous illustrations and folding plates. 186 
pages, 12mo., $1.20. 

THE MODERN HIGH EXPLOSIVES—NITRO- 
GLYCERINE AND DYNAMITE.—Their Manu- 
facture, their Use, and their Application to Min- 
ing Engineers; Pyroxyline or Gun Cotton, the 
Fulminates, Picrates and Chlorates; also, the 
chemistry and analysis of the Elementary 
Bodies which enter into the Manufacture of the 
principal Nitro-Compounds. By Manuel Bissler, 
Mining Engineer. With many illustrative plates. 
8vo., cloth, $4.00. 

MODERN EXPLOSIVES.—By G. W. Wilkinson. 
(From the proceedings of the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers.) A description of the 
Composition and Peculiarities of Explosives, in- 
cluding Gunpowder, Nitro-Glycerine, Gun-Cotton, 

‘ Blasting, Gelatine, Gelignite, Gelatine Dynamite, 
Roburite, Securite, Ammonite, Dynamite, Car- 
bonite, Stonite, Forcite, Gathurst Powder, etc. 
Cloth, $0.25. 

ROCK BLASTING.—By George G. Andre, F. G. S. 
A Practical Treatise on the Means Employed in 
Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. 56 illus- 
trations and 12 plates. 8vo., cloth, $3.00. 

SUBMARINE BLASTING IN BOSTON HARBOR, 
Massachusetts.—By Gen. J. G. Foster, U. S. A. 
Removal of Tower and Corwin Rocks. Illus- 
trated with 7 plates. 4to., cloth, $3.50. 

NITRO-EXPLOSIVES.—By P. Gerald Sanford. A 
Practical Treatise concerning the properties, 
manufacture and Analysis of Nitrated Sub- 
stances, including the Fulminates, Smokeless 
a300 and Celluloid. 8vo., cloth, 270 pages. 

THE PROSPECTOR’S HAND-BOOK.—By J. W. 
Anderson. A guide for the prospector and 
traveler in search of metal-bearing or other 
valuable minerals. 52 illustrations. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY.—By Prof. Joseph Le 





Conte. A Text-Book for Colleges and for the 
general reader. Revised and enlarged. 619 
pages. New plates and illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 


$4.00. 

GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD.—By J. 
D. Dana. An excellent introduction to the study 
of the science. Illustrated. $1.15. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY.—By J. D. Dana. Treat- 
ing of the principles of the Science, with special 
reference to American Geological History. With 
oo Illustrations and chart of the World. 

A HAND BOOK OF ROCKS FOR USE WITHOUT 
THE MICROSCOPE.—By J. F. Kemp. $1.50. 

ROCKS AND SOILS.—Their Origin, Composition 
and Characteristics; Chemical, Geological and 
Agricultural. By Horace Edward Stockbridge, 
Ph. D., President of Agricultural College of 
North Dakota. With 13 full-page plates. 8vo., 
cloth. $2.50. 

A CATALOGUE OF MINERALS.—Alphabetically 
arranged, with their Chemical Composition and 
Synonyms. By Prof. A. H. Chester, Rutges Col- 
lege. Rewritten and reset. 8vo., paper, $1.00. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE NAMES OF MINERALS. 
—Historical and Philological. By Prof. A. H. 
Chester. 8vo., cloth, $3.50. 

BLASTING OF ROCK IN MINES, QUARRIES, 
TUNNELS, ETC.—By A. W. and Z. W. Daw. 
A scientific and practical treatise for the use of 
engineers and others engaged in mining, quarry- 
ing, tunneling, etc., and for mining and Engi- 
neering students. Part I, The Principles of 
Rock Blasting and their General Application. 
$6.00. 

THE STUDY OF ROCKS.—By Frank Rutley, F. G. 
S., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey. An 
Elementary Text-Book of Petrology. With 6 
plates and 88 wood-cuts. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING. 
—Designed for the use of Surveyors and Engi- 
neers generally, but especially for the use of 
Students in Engineering. By J. B. Johnson. 
C. E. Wisconsin University, etc. Illustrated by 
upward of 150 engravings, with folding maps, 
tables, etc. Revised, 8vo., cloth, $4.00. 


MANUAL OF BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS.—dQualita- 
tive and Quantitative, with a complete System 
of Determinative Mineralogy. By H. B. Corn- 
wall. With 69 wood-cuts and 1 lithographic 
plate. Revised. 8vo., cloth, $2.50. 


ARCHITECTS HAND-BOOK ON CEMENT.—By 
Addison H. Clark. This is a small book, but it 
contains a fund of good, practical information 
about cement and its uses, and makes an excel- 
lent manual for settling questions that arise in 
the minds of builders of various kinds about 
the use of cement. $1.00. 


EXPEDITIOUS MEASURER.—By A. L. Nash. A 
book of 200 pages of indexed tables showing at 
a glance the cubic contents of any stone accord- 


ing to its length, breadth and depth. 1902 
edition from new plates. $1.50. 
BLASTING.—By Oscar Guttman. A Hand-Book 


for the use of Engineers, and others engaged in 
mining, tunneling, quarrying, etc., giving in 
concise form the correct and most approved 
— of work. 136 illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 
3.00. 


THE ASSAYER’S MANUAL.—By Bruno Kerl, 
Professor in the Royal School of Mines; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Technical Commission for the 
Industries, and of the Imperial Patent Office, 
Berlin. An Abridged Treatise on the Docimastic 
Examination of Ores and Furnace and other 
Artificial Products. Translated from the Ger- 
man by William T. Brannt, Editor of “The 
Techno-Chemical Receipt Book,” etc. Second 
American Edition, edited with extensive ad- 
ditions by F. Lynwood Garrison, Member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Iron 
Institute, Verein Deutscher Eisenhuttenleute, 
etc. Illustrated by 87 engravings. 354 pages. 
8vo. $3.00. 


MINERALOGY SIMPLIFIED.—Easy methods of 
Identifying Minerals, including Ores, by means 
of the Blowpipe, by Flame Reactions, by the 
Spectroscope, and by Humid Chemical Analysis, 
based on Prof. Von Kobell’s Tables of the Deter- 
mination of Minerals, with an Introduction to 
Modern Chemistry. By Henry Erni, A. M., M. 
D., late Professor of Chemistry, some time Chief 
Chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Illustrated by 121 engravings. 395 
pages, 12mo. $3.50. 


A TREATISE ON EARTHY AND OTHER MIN- 
ERALS AND MINING.—By D. C. Davies, F. G. 
S., Mining Engineer, etc. Illustrated by 76 en- 
gravings. 336 pages, 12mo. ConTents—EHarthy 
Minerals. Silica and some of its combinations. 
Alumina, Magnesia, Lime, with some of their 
combinations. Clays. Haloid Minerals. Sodium. 
Chlorine, Chloride of Sodium (common salt). 
Chloride of Sodium (continued). Nitrate of 
Soda, Borax, Baryta, Gypsum, Fluor Spar and 
Alum Shale. Phosphate of Lime. Carbon, Com- 
pounds of Carbon and Sulphur. Carbon and 
Carbonaceous Substances. Carbon. Sulphur. 
Metallic Minerals. Arsenic. Cobalt. Molybde- 
num, Antimony, Manganese. Classified List of 
Mineral Substances. $5.00. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ POCKET- 
BOOK of Mensuration, Geometry, Geometrical 
Problems, Trigonometrical Formulas and Ta- 
bles, Strength and Stability of Foundations, 
Walls, Buttresses, Piers, Arches, Posts, Ties, 
Beams, Girders, Trusses, Floors, Roofs, etc. By 
Frank E. Kidder, C. E., Ph. D., F. A. I. A, 
Consulting Architect, Denver, Col. Contains 
a great amount of condensed information: Sta- 
tistics and Tables relating to Carpentry, Ma- 
sonry, Drainage, Painting and Glazing, Plumb- 
ing, Plastering, Roofing, Heating and Ventila- 
tion, Weights of Materials, Capacity and Di- 
mensions of noted Churches, Theatres, Domes, 
Towers, Spires, etc. With a great variety of 
miscellaneous information, including .a Glossa- 
ry of Technical Terms, Ancient and Modern. Il- 
lustrated with over 500 engravings. Thirteenth 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. i6mo,, 
nearly 1,000 pages. Morocco, $4.00. 


THE BLOWPIPE.—By Prof. Geo. W. Plympton. 
A Guide to its use in the Determination of Salts 
and Minerals. Compiled from various sources. 


12mo., cloth. $1.50. 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING.—By H. 
Van F. Furman, E. M., formerly Professor of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Colorado State School 
of Mines, formerly Chief Assayor of the United 
States Mirt, Denver, Col., etc. Fifth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged. 8 vo. viii, plus 467 
pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


STONES FOR BUILDING AND DECORATIONS. 
—By George P. Merrill, Curator of Geology in 
the United States National Museum. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, x plus 
506 pages, 19 full-page plates and 18 figures in 
text. Cloth, $5.00. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FOUNDATIONS. 
—By W. M. Patton, C. E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Explains fully the principles involved, 
with descriptions of all of the most recent 
structures, accompanied by numerous draw- 
ings; also an accurate record of the Bearing 
Resistances of Materials as determined from 
the Loads of Actual Structures. 8vo. 410 pa- 
ges, 23 folding plates. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETAINING WALLS FOR EARTH.—By Mal- 
verd A. Howe, C. E., Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering. Rose Polytechnic Institute; Member 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Includes 
the theory of Earth Pressure as Developed from 
the Ellipse of Stress, with a short treatise on 
Foundations; Hlustrated with Examples from 
Practice. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarg- 
ed. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


SEWER DESIGN.—By H. N. Ogden, C. E., As- 
sociate Member American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; Assistant Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University. 12mo., xi plus 234 pa- 
ges, 54 figures, 5 plates. Cloth, $2.00. 


MODERN STONE-CUTTING AND MASONRY.— 
By John S. Siebert, C. E., and F. C. Biggin, In- 
structor in Architecture, Lehigh University. 
With special reference to the Making of Work- 
ing Drawings. 8vo, 14 plates and 28 figures. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


STEREOTOMY—PROBLEMS IN STONE-CUT- 
TING.—By S. Edward Warren, formerly Pro- 
fessor in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
For Students of Engineering and Architecture. 
8vo. xi plus 126 pages, 10 folding plates. Cloth, 
$2.50. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION.—By A. T. Byrne, 
Cc. E. A Treatise on Highway Construction, 
Designed as a Text-book and Work of Refer- 
ence for all who may be engaged in the Loca- 
tion, Construction or Maintenance of Roads, 
Streets and Pavements. Fourth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 8vo, xl plus 895 pages, 306 
illustrations. Cloth, $5.00. 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT.—By Frederick P. Spaul- 
ding, Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Missouri. Its Properties, Test- 
ing and Use. 12mo, viii plus 265 pages, 34 fig- 
ures. Cloth, $2.00. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. 
—By Fred. P. Spaulding, Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 
viii plus 213 pages, 44 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE NON-METALLIC MATERIALS OF ENGI- 
NEERING AND METALLURGY.—By Robert 
H. Thurston, A. M., LL. D., Dr. Engineering, 
Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 
With Measures in British and Metric Units, and 
Metric and Reduction Tables. Fifth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo, xii plus 364 pages, 78 figures. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


STREET PAVEMENTS AND PAVING MATERI- 
ALS.—By George W. Tillson, C. E., President 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club. Mem. Am. Soc. C. 
E. A Manual of City Pavements; the Meth- 
ods and Materials of their Construction. For 
the use of Students, Engineers and City Officials. 
8vo, xii plus 532 pages, 60 figures. Cloth, $4.00. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO. 


The Francis Publishing Co., 


411 Columbia Building, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY AND FORMULAS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


Wood Fiber Plaster, Fire Proofing and Kindred Products. 


I furnish the latest improved FIBER MACHINE, (fully patented), e 


a ——— ae also FORMULAS, on a reasonable proposition. The strongest com- ——— a 


panies and oldest manufacturers are operating under my contracts. 




















WRITE FOR TERRITORY 


J. W. VOGLESONG, - - 















Best Drill and — 
Compressor Made, ry) 


The McKiernan. 


% 





Be Sure and Get Our 
Prices and Guarantee 
Before Buying. eee 





% % 








Catalog 
Upon 
Application. 


The Incas were the greatest 
Ever Book Lover Road Builders of antiquity, us- 
y ing both cement and asphaltum 

Should read the thrilling romance, rich in very extensively. 


color, poetic beauty and wise reflections— 
graphic, dramatic and atmospheric—entitled, 


ed 


CONTRACTORS 


UNDER THE SUN, 
or The Passing of the Incas. 
A Story of Old Peru. 


from the pen of Hon. CHARLES W. Buck, " 
SUPPLY C0., formerly United States Minister to Peru — The Inca Fortress of the 
lawyer. poet and publicist. Sacsahuaman was a marvel of 


Iliustrated by a reproduction of Montero’s ea: A P 
famous masterpiece, ‘‘ The Funeral of the Last Military engineering. “The 


Inca.” Cloth, $1.50 net. Ask your bookseller. most perfectly planned fortress 
Sent postpaid to any address. we know.” —History of Architec 
SHELTMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, Louisville, Ky. ture J/., p. 730. 


1530 Monadnock Biock, 





CHICAGO. 











JOHN E. SMITH ESTABLISHED 1868. DONALD SMITH 


J. DUNRAVEN YOUNG, “? «. ae a ee 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND MINING ENGINEER. Quarry Owners and Wholesale Desteccta 
Analyses or Physical tests on Asphalts, Petroleum, Lubri- p s ‘ 
onthe Oils, Comments. Limestone, Gypsum, Salt, Clays, Sands, Light, Medium and Dark Barre Granite. 
Coal and Coke, Pig Iron and Steel, Ores and Alloys, etc. Monuments and Vaults Qvarries and Works at Barre, Yt. 


ene eee Rough Stock of any dimensions to the limit of 
Suite 1776 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. transportation promptly furnish: d at all reasons. y ; f 


“eet | Richmond Granite | 


‘ . f G ASeit: INO Monuments. Building Work. 


Curbing. Paving Blocks. 
Ss ‘a! XM NDS SUPREME FOR PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS | 


ee CLL YOU WY THE H. P. BINSWANGER CO., 81-83 Fulton St, 
Sci ce MFG. CO, 5 NEW YORK. 





weve 
FOR STONE QUARRY MACHINERY 


> or LORD, BOWLER & CO. 
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Ohio Steel Wheel Barrow. 


Made Especi- 
ally for use of 


LIME 
MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


Write for Descriptive 
CIRCULAR. 





SALES AGENT. . 


The National New Process Lime Co., 


No, 39 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 


Barre Granite Manufacturers’ 
PRICE LIST. 


This is one of the best books ever pub- 
lished in the interest of the monumen- 
tal trade. It is profusely illustrated, 
and as a basis for estimating all kinds 
of monumental work, it will be of great 
value to every retail dealer. A limited 
number of copies for sale. Sent free on 
receipt of $5.00. Address and make 
checks payable to the 


(Granite Manufacturers’ Association 


BARRE, VERMONT. 








CONTRACTOR’S PLANT 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


[175,000] One Hundred and Seventy-five Thousand 
feet Wire Rope, the following sizes: 1-4, 1-2, 5-8, 3-4, 
7-8, 1 inch, 1 1-2 and 2 1-2 inches; the lengths will run 
from 100 feet up to 5,000 feet long. 10,000 pounds 
Chain and Chain Slings. 1,000 Iron Cots. 5,000 feet 
Hose, all sizes. Iron and Wooden Blocks, all sizes. 
Canvas Covers; also lot of Canvas Sails. 100 Govern- 
ment Tents. Pick Axes, Axes, Lanterns, Crow Bars, 
Iron Wheel Barrows, Iron Tubs. 100 Kegs Spikes and 
Nails. 10,000 feet Manila Ropes, all sizes. 5,000 feet 
Galvanized Pipe. Also, large assortment of Valves and 
different sizes of Centrifugal Pumps. These goods only 
been used a few days, and are as good as new. Will 
sell any of these goods separate at a bargain. 














EDWARD J. KANE, 


260 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 


P. S.—The Wire Rope is well oiled and free from 
all kinds of rust. 


Cor, Dover Street, 


JOHN A. ROWE, 
Rustic Monumental Works. 


Monuments, Vaults, Vases, Chairs, Etc. 


CUT 

STONE 

FOR 
BUILDINGS. 


Estimates given for any 
kind of Stone Work made 
in the 


Celebrated 
Bedford 


Stone. 














New Design Book for One Dollar. 
Four Vault Designs for One Dollar. 


BEDFORD, ” i INDIANA. 








CHARLES W. GOETZ LIME & CEMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Glenwood Lime, Banner 
Brand Louisville Cement, 
Portland Cements and 
Building Materials. 





THE 


OHIO COOPERAGE C0., 


Staves, Heading 
and Hoops.... 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 












| THE McKELVEY 
ery) CONCRETE MIXER 


Capacity 
100 Cubic 
Yards 

per Day. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


eed 








McKELVEY CONCRETE MACHINERY . “so 
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Ruggles- Coles Dryers 


For Limestone, Shale, Sand, Slag, Marl, 
Coal, Ores and All Other Materials. \< 


RUGGLES-COLES ENGINEERING CO., 


39 Cortlandt Street, - - - NEW YORK. 
1290 Old Gorony mt - CHICAGO. 


Cs a a Si ae ie 2 Se ae Se a a a Me SS SS SS OW Os ae Oe ee 


‘WOOD FIBER PLASTER MACHINERY. 'Ctcne Miahsininn 


Wood fiber plaster has come to stay. It is tough, elastic, 
a splendid deadener and non-conductor, and works well 
under the trowel and wooden tools. 

In the past two years many wall plaster concerns have 
installed fiber machinery and the demand for this wall 
covering is fast increasing. 

Put yourself in a position to supply the demand for this 
material and so you can ship it in mixed car loads with 
your other grades of wall plaster. 

We manufacture a machine for making wood fiber which 





























A stucco retarder absolutely uniform in strength. 
Strongest retarder made. Insures a slow and 
gradual set. Samples free for tests. Information 
concerning plaster formulas furnished. 


2.9. 9. 9 9 o % 2 2 © © @ © © 2 2 2 9 © 2 © © © © 9 9 2. 2. 2 
Pree hee SS ee eS See ee 
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is in all respects automatic, and sell the machine outright ? 
ine 4 Gap Sanaa GF raertich ering abd yenation! . 
wood fiber plaster. Correspondence ae = The Ohio Reta rder Co., 
m reet, 
WOOD —_ MACHINERY CO., sanpusky. onto: PORT CLINTON, OHIO. 
Se a a ae ae ae ae Se ae ae a ae a ae a eae a eae a i ae ae a eae i Mh OK Se a MS De De afoafonfoofnofocfocfocgoogoefonoafoafeateatectecteetecteeteete ootecfosfeteetectectetecte 











> 


United States Gypsum Co. : INDIANA-BEDFORD STONE C0. 


General Offices, 184 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





oofee) 





Buff and Blue Bedford Stone. 


BLOCKED, SAWED, CUT STONE FOR BUILDINGS. 





Manufacturers of 


WALL PLASTERS 
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——Unsanded CURBING AND BRIDGE STONE. 

Alabaster Cement Plaster. O. K. Cement Plaster. te Ye 
e ~ ij Plaster. Rock Cement Plaster. 

iamond Cement Plaster. Roman Cement Plaster. 
Duncombe’s Cement Plaster. Red, White and Blue Cement BEDFORD, INDIANA. 
Flint Cement Plaster. Plaster. 
Granite Cement Plaster. Waterloo Cement Plaster. Oe ae Joafeofonfeofoefootoofenfeegoale foefeotoefeotoefoot footeed . 
Ivory Cement Plaster. Zenith Cement Plaster. * ey oofootoet oozee: Loofooteotooloetoosonte: od Soolootootoe! Soefeetoosoetoos: efoeforfecfordootoetoefeofootoeton: 
Imperial Cement Ptaster. Baker Cement Plaster. - 
K. & N. Cement Plaster. Cc. A. BROCKETT, Prest. HOWARD McCUTCHEON, Secy. 


- G. A. Brockett Cement Co. 


Incorporated 1873. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 


STANDARD BRANDS AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENTS, 


Prepared WALL PLASTERS Sanded. 


Adamant Wall Plaster. Imperial Wail Plaster. 
Diamond Wall Plaster. Zenith Wall Plaster. ° 
Granite Wall Plaster. Baker Wall Plaster. English. and German Portland Cement. 








Ivory Wall Plaster. 


Michigan, lowa, Kansas, and New York Mason’s 
Plaster, New York Dental Plaster, White Lime, 
Aetna Cement Plaster, Mortar Colors, Sewer 
Pipe, Chimney Pipe, Fire Brick, Etc. 








BRANCH OFFICES: Ellicott Squa.e, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ft. Dodge, 
Towa; New York Life Bidg., Omaha, Neb ; 480 Vivginia St., Milwaukee, 








Wis.; Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; Foot of Tower Ave., TELEPHONE 263. Office, AETNA BUILDING, 

West Superior, Wis,; Hammond #idg., Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, ; e 

Indiana; Sandusky, Ohio. 121 West Eighth Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8 BEARS DLIPE IEEE RE 
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STUCCO 
RETARDER. 


We manufacture the strongest 











and most uniform retarder on 


the market. We pay freight 





on all sample orders and guar- 





antee our goods to be equal, 


if not superior, to any on the 





WRITE FOR PRICES. 














The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 


VHRICHSVILLE, OHIO. 





The White Rock Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Desires to state to the trade that the 
PROCESS used in the manufacture 


of WHITE ROCK FINISH is 
fully protected by patents. 


At the present time the only firms 
licensed to use said process are as 


follows: 
The Rockland - Rockport Lime Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WILMINGTON 


The Chas. Warner Go.. 
Louisville Cement Co., 


Imperial Plaster Co., 
The Toledo White Lime Co., 


LOUISVILLE 


CANADA 


TOLEDO 








GIBRALTER 
BRAND 


MADE BY 


bse NEWAYGO PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY, 


NEWAYGO, MICHIGAN, 


























leads every brand of this or any other 


country in sand carrying capacity. 








Capacity of the mill from 1200 to 1500 


barrels per day. 











——F ull Particulars upon Inquiry. 
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A. H. LAUMAN, President. 


Ohe STANDARD LIME COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


White Lime, Ground, Crushed and Lump. 
“Standard” Rock Wall Finish. 


G6. W. HORNUNG, Vice-President. F. W. ZORN, Sec’y and Treas. 


PITTSBURG OFFICE: a LEWIS BUILDING. 


Works: - GIBSONBURG, - - OHIO. 





Lime Hydrated under new Process, 





PATENTED. 
Works in Operation and Material a Good Seller. 


The Best and Cheapest Process 
in the Market. 








FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


A. H. LAUMAN, 


Lewis Building. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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"_ PLASTER MIXER .- 
im IHDAY & Cx 








MERIT COUNTS — 


when you are putting in machinery for plaster-making. 

Poor mixers spoil your product and injure your repu- 
tation, and as most of our patrons send us renewal 
orders as their business increases, we are convinced that 
there is real merit and lots of it in 


DAY’S LIGHTNING PLASTER MIXER 


Circular B describes it, together with our Superior Sand 
Dryers, Hair Pickers, Revolving Screens, Mills, Etc. 


oe J.H. DAY CO., cincinnain, ono: 


New York Office, 76 Park Place. 





























The most thorough and efficient 
Mixers of Plaster, Cement and » 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Weter st. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BROOMELL’S 


PATENT 


KEYSTONE. 


CONTINUOUS BURNING 


LIME KILN 






a —— _ 


BROOMELL, SCHMIDT @ STEACY CoO., 


Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 











THE NATIONAL NEW PROCESS LIME Co., 


39 Certlandt St., NEW YORK. 
SALES AGENTS. 





We design, build and equip Plants for the manufacture of 
NEW PROCESS LIME. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AT ONCE. 
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For Heavy Service and rough 
usage. 

Designed and constructed to meet 
\ the requirements of heavy machin- 
\ ery—Stoneand Cement Mills, Rovk 
Crushers, etc.—and for handling 
rough materials of all kinds, wet 
or dry. 
Endorsed by the highest scientific authorities for this class of work. 
CATALOGUES, PRICES AND SAMPLES AT YOUR REQUEST. 

LARGE STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Manufacturers. 


55-57 Market Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1219 Carpenter St BOSTON, 120 Pearl St. BUFFALO, 40 Peari St. 


“OTTO” Gas and Gasoline Engines 


are a bandy and economi- 
cal power in all cases where 
power is needed. We can 
refer to many that are using 
the “OTTO” for driving 
pneumatic machinery, rock 
crushers, drills, etc. We 
are pioneers in the business 
and if you need power you 
should write us, mention- 
ing this journal. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE PVLSOMETER STEAM PUMP. 


Recent Important Improvements. 
OVER 20,000 IN USE. 
The Simplest, 


Cheapest, Ste am 


Handiest, 
Most Efficient, 


Most Durable P UTI p 


For Quarries, Shallow Mines, Coal and Ore-Washing, 
Dip-Drainage, Contractors’ Use, Etc. 


NO EASILY DERANGED OUTSIDE MECHANISM. 
CATALOGUE FREE Muddy or Gritty Liquids Handled Without Injury to the Pump. 


THE PULSOMETER STEAM PUMP CO., 


135 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Reisch’s Foot Power Emery Wheel 


Knife Sharpener and Tool Grinder. 





2,000 revolutions or 3,500 feet per minute. 


A handy machine for Granite and Marble and all Stone dealers, 
Machine Shops, Mills, Factories, etc. Height of machine, 4 feet; 
size of emery wheel, 6x! in. 

Machine sent on approval to responsible parties. 


Also we manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum wheels of 
any size. Write us for discounts. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


BUFFALO EMERY WHEEL 


No. 23 Lock Street, BUFFALO: N. Y. 











NEW ALBANY STONE- 
WORKING MACHINERY. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


c-=a _.. Stone Planers, 
Wardwell Channelers. 
Steam and Electric Derrick Irons, 
Traveling Cranes, Wire Rip Saws, 
Derrick: Turners, Etc. 





Screw Feed Gangs, 
Power Hoists, 


Circular Matter Furnished-and Prices Quoted on Application. 


Mills Erected Complete 
Ready to Run. # #% & 


THE 
NEW ALBANY 
MFG. CO. 


P. O. BOX 423. 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 
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OUR 12 FT. X 4 FT. SINGLE PLATEN STONE PLANER. We Make Them In Any Size. 
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2.3. 
weege 


For Drilling Salt, Slate, 
Fire-Clay, Gypsum, Soap- < : 
Stone, Lime, Etc. In 
fact, any rock that can 

be drilled with an 


AUGER DRILL. 

















7 
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HEAVY GEARED POST DRILL. 


OVER 
2,000 
OF THESE 
HAND 
MACHINES 
NOW IN 
USE. 


Send 
for 
Catalogues 
and 

Prices, 
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A FEW COMPANIES USING OUR 
HAND ARD AIR DRILLS. 





RETSOF SALT COMPANY, Retsof, N. Y. 


AVERY ROCK SALT MINING COMPANY, 
Avery Island, La. 


THE GULF SALT CO., Morgan City, La. 
ROYAL SALT CO., Kanopolis, Kansas. 
MYLES SALT CO., New Crieans, La. 
KINGMAN SALT CO., Kingman, Kansas. 
ENGLISH PLASTER WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
GENESEE STUCCO WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
THE GRANITE WALL PLASTER CO., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
FORRESTER PLASTER COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
ALBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hillsboro, N, B,, Canada. 








We Manufacture the 
Celebrated Black 
Diamond Safety 


SQUIBS. 





READ 
THIS. 


good satisfaction. 





MINE OFFICE RETSOF MINING COMPANY, 


MINERS OF Rock SALT. 


have had some in use for ten years. 


.c. | Scranton, Pa., Connell Building. 
erie nay York, 118 Broadway. 
Howell Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 

Gentlemen:—Replying to your favor, asking what success we have had with 
your Air Drills, would say that we are now using twenty-six (26) of them and 
We find repairs very light, the drills giving 
We have experimented with a great many other drills and con- 
sider your drills the most satisfactory for our pur 


se. 
ly, D. HYMAN, Gen’l Supt. 


Yours tru 


READ 
THIS. 


Retsor, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1901. 
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HOWELL MINING DRILL 


C 


PI 


ymouth 





a., U.S. A. 


a 





120 Liberty St. 


“ Brickyard.” 


in any weather, winter or summer. 


H. HUENNEKES @ COMPANY 


are erecting and equipping factories of any capacity in 
any locality of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba and South America under their patented 
process known as 


‘“‘Huennekes System.” 
Factories in operation in different sections of the United States and 


Any size, shape or color of bricks produced 
Bricks made under this 


in other Countries. 


under this system and every brick perfect. 
system are not only used by the different German Government 
Departments, but also in county and municipal buildin 
in the United States, as for instance in the erection of buildings for 
the State Normal Industrial College, North Carolina; for a school 
house in Bennettsville, South Carolina, etc., ~*~, i for illus- 


trated pamphlet and particulars, 





as also here 


FRM 





H. HUENNEKES & COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 


120 Liberty St.. 











Gives truer cuts. 
labor. 





VIEW OF FEEDING END. 


Feeds the pump its daily supply of sawing material. 
sawing material automatically. 


. Write for particulars. 


U. S. A. 
New England Distributors. 


AUTOMATIC FEED FOR STONE SAWS. 





Screens the sand. Saves sand. 
Regulates the sawing material. Mixes the crushed steel and sand. 
Increases sawing. Saves crushed steel. 
Saves saw blade: 


PITTSBURG CRUSHED STEEL CO. Lid., 


LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
PITTSBURG, PA., 
LINCOLN IRON WORKS, Rutland, Vt., 
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ONCE A MONTH for 12 MONTHS 
FOR 


ONLY 





ONE DOLLAR 





Advertising Rates upon Application. 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 


411 COLUMBIA BUILDING, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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SAND-BRICKS | 


SC 


Every “Sandbank or Sandhill” is the best place fora 
No need of clay, dryers or kilns to pro 

duce a strong sound perfect “Facebrick” and at a lower 
cost, than common clay bricks are usually produced, 
out of sand and a small percentage of lime, in ten hours, 


'> 
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